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INTRODUGTION. 


'^  Find,  both  from  converfation,  and 
feveral  ivritifjgs  lately  publifli'd, 
that  it  is  growing  more  and  more 

^^  into   fafhion    to    run    down   all 

proofs,  a  priori  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God, 
as  well  as  of  his  exiflence.  Whether  the  Be- 
m^  of  God  is  capable  of  this  fort  of  proof, 
I  fhall  not  at  prefent  enq(uire.  I  will  fup- 
pofe  that  it  is  not,  and  that  the  only  way  of 
coming  to  the  knowledge  of  a  frji  caufe  is 
from  effects.  But,  then,  I  take  leave  to  fay 
that  we  are  not  under  the  fame  neceflity  of 
proving  the  goodnefs,  and  other  moral  perfec- 
tionSy  of  God,  in  this  way,  excliilive  of  eve- 
ry other  kind  of  argument. 

That  there  exifls  fome  unorigindted  Beings 
we  are  certain  from  the  evident  abfurdity  of 
an  infinite  feries  of  beings,  every  one  depending 
upon  a  former,  yet  all  of  them  together  inde^ 
pendent  of  any /?r//  caife.  That  this  fir  ft  Be- 
ing is  polTefs  a  of  all  wifdom  and  powef'y  we 
gather  from  the    frame   of  the    univerfe   in. 

A  which 
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which  are  fuch  numberlefs  and  moft  won- 
derful difplays  of  both  thefe  attributes,  as  at 
once  fatisfy  the  underftanding,  and  exceed  its 
utmofl  comprehenfion.  So  far  we  reafon 
7nerely  from  effeBs.  But  here  we  fliall  be  o- 
bliged  to  change  our  method  of  reafoning,  if 
we  intend  to  have  any  plain  and  invariable 
rule  by  which  to  guide  our  conceptions  of 
God,  as  a  moral  agent,  and  our  expedtations 
from  him.  For  how  Ihall  we  know  whether 
God  be  jujl  and  good'^  The  fober  and  confi- 
dering  part  of  mankind,  and  indeed  all  whofe 
minds  have  not  been  corrupted  by  vice,  or 
prepoflefs'd  by  eflablifh'd  opinions,  have  uni- 
verfally  agreed  in  afcribing  juftice  and  good- 
jiefs  to  the  Supreme  Governour  of  the  world. 
And  by  what  have  they  been  led  into  this  uni- 
formity in  their  fentiments  ?  Hath  it  been  en^ 
tirely  by  obferving  the  traces  of  thefe  per- 
fedtions  in  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence ?  Or  rather  hath  it  not  been  becaufe 
ihey  judg'd  the  things  themfelves  to  be  highly 
worthy  of  God,  and  fuch  as  the  mofl  perfe(^ 
pature  cannot  want  ?  Have  they  not  appre- 
hended an  inherent,  unchangeable  excellence 
5n  thefe  qualities,  which  hath  been  the  ground 
of  their  concluding,  that  God  can  never  be 
unjuft  or  malevolent,  becaufe  then  he  would 
pot  be  himfelf,  and  that,  therefore,  whatever 
feeming  contradictions  there  may  be  between 
fome  appearances  in  providence  and  the  idea 
of  perfcdt  goodnefs,  the  contradidion  is  not 
\n  the  things  themfelves,  but  wholly  owing 
pour  imperfedt  views  of  the  ways  and  works 
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of  God  ?  That  this,  which  is  the  common 
notion  of  mankind,  and  that  which  moft 
naturally  offers  itfelf  to  the  mind,  concern- 
ing the  intrinjick  lo'-jeliiiefs  and  excelleiice  of 
thofe,  which  we  call  the  moral  perfeSliom 
of  the  Deity,  or  their  being  neceflarily  and 
everlaftingly  fit,  and  becoming  that  Being 
whofe  underflanding  is  infinite,  and  his  ma- 
jefty  above  all  comparifon  ;  that  this  notion, 
I  fay,  is  abjolutely  rights  and  that,  confcquent- 
Jy,  we  need  not  fearch  for  any  other  princi- 
ple of  adion  in  the  divine  beifig  but  that 
boundlefi  intelligence  or  wijdomy  to  which  all 
the  fitneffes  and  reafons  of  things,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  degrees,  are  ever  naked 
and  open,  this  is  what  I  have  attempted  to 
ihcw  in  the  firji  chapter  of  this  difcourfe  ; 
I  hope,  not   without  all  fuccefs. 

I  have  only  this  fingle  lemma  to  premife,  viz. 
that  there  is  a  negative  reSiitude  in  the  divine 
nature  ;  by  which  I  mean  that  God  hath 
no  wrong  biafs  upon  him  ;  no  inclination 
to  any  thing,  which  to  his  wifdom,  that  is, 
never  deceived,  appears  unbecoming  him  to 
do.  I  might  content  myfelf  with  refering 
to  what  I  have  afterward^,  I  think,  prov'd, 
that  there  are  in  God  no  inclinations  or  affec- 
tions of  any  kind,  properly  fo  call'd ;  and  to 
be  fure  then  none  that  interfere  ivith  his  it^i- 
mutable  'ideas  of  juft  and  right.  But  I  add 
this  farther  confideration,  that  the  exiflence 
of  God  being  necefTary,  his  wifdom  infinite, 
his  power  equal  to  his  wifdom,  and  his  ef- 
fence  fimplc  and  uncompounded,  there  can 
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be  no  room  for  an  inteftine  war  betweet^ 
'■s.nfdom  and  ind'mation.  We  can  account  for 
all  the  irregular  delires  of  mankind,  con- 
demn'd  by  their  own  reafon,  either  from  bo- 
dily temper  and  complexion,  or  miflaken  and 
narrow  notions  of  perfons  and  things,  or 
their  having  been  crofs'd  and  baffled  in  their 
defigns,  or  from  the  influence  of  cuftom  and 
example  ;  nothing  of  which,  or  a  like  nature, 
having  place  with  regard  to  God,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  cannot  be  ternptcd  ivith  evil,  nor 
by  the  fame  necejjity  of  nature  [•vfh'ich  is  a  fim- 
ple  uniform  idea)  both  dlfcern  that  which  is 
good,  and  be  tnclind  to  the  contrary.  From 
whence  I  conclude  that  God  hath  no  fuch 
inclinations  or  affe<flions  as  oppofe  the 
di(5tates  of  his  infinite  wifdormt. 

The  author  defigns  not  by  any  thing  he 
iiath  laid,  to  make  innovations  in  our  common 
language^  when  we  are  fpeaking  of  the  Deity. 
He  is  very  w^ll  contented  that  certain  expref- 
fions,  confecrsted  by  long  ufe  (fuch  as  de-- 
crees  and  purpofes^  kind  affeEliom  and  inclina^ 
tiom,  compajfwn.  &c.)  (hould  ftill  keep  pof- 
feffion.  Only,  he  thinks  that  the  old  rule 
ought  to  be  applied  here,-  that  what  is  fpokerx 
in  compliance  with  human  weaknefs,  muft 
be  underftood  in  a  manner  worthy  of  God, 
That  fuch  language  is  popular^  not  philofo- 
phical ;  fitted  to  ftrike  the  imagination  and 
paJJionSf  and  therefore  us'd  ;  not  fuch  as  mere 
reafon  would  make  choice  of. 
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Se^,  r.  ^^^^^gHEN  I  examine  my  notion 
of  the  felf-exiftent,  all-perfed 
Being,  I  find,  among  others, 
thefe  tijuo  ideas,  ofinfiniie  hiow* 
ledge^  and  a  correfpondent  e* 
or  a5iive  force,  included  in  it.  The  know- 
which  this  Being  hath,  of  what  is  fit  or 
to  be  chofen  or  done  in  every  fuppofablc 
circumflance,  is  what  we  mean  by  the  IVifdom 
of  God.  Thefe  fitneffes  and  unfitnefTes,  are  di- 
flinguifhed  into  ?mtu?-al  and  ?noraL  Natural  fitnefs 
is  {chiefly  at  lead)  the  fitnefs  or  fubferviency  of 
things  and  aflions  in  their  own  nature,  to  fome 
good  end.  Moral  fitnefs,  is  the  fitnefs  or  congruity, 
that  intelligent  and  free  agents,  fhould  7nake  choice 
of  certain  ends  preferably  to  others,  and  of  cer- 
tain ^(f?/o;/j,  as  means,  fuited  and  ad  apted  to  thefe 
ends.  That  there  are  different  ?noral  kinds  of 
aftion,  fome  fit,  others  unfit  to  be  done,  fome 
becoming,  others  unbecoming  the  fupreme  Being, 
and  this  independently  of  his  chiifmg  or  willingihtm^ 
is  as  evident,  as  that  there  are  7noral  perfe5iioni 
and  excellencies  belonging  to  the  divine  na* 
lure. 
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§  2.  The  'Mill  of  God  conftantly  to  adl  after 
this'or  that  manner,  cannot  be  efteem'd  an  excellence ; 
if,  on  fuppofition,  he  had  wilPd  to  ad  in  a  diffe- 
rent and  contrary  way,  the  former  manner  would 
have  had  nothing  great  and  excellent  in  it.  The 
excellence  or  dignity,  muil  be  firft  in  one  way 
and  method  of  acting  above  another,  and  from 
thence  be  transfer'd  to  the  ivill^  which,  being 
ileddily  and  complacentia^ly  determined  that  way, 
is,  therefore,  faid  to  have  a  recTitude  in  it,  or  to  be 
holy  and  jusl  and  good.  Otherwife  the  meaning 
and  proof  of  God's  7noral  perfeftions,  would  be  no 
more  than  this,  that  he  wills  what  he  wills,  and 
doth  every  thing  he  doth  -■,  becaufe  his  willing  or 
doing  it,  makes  that  a  perfection  or  excellence, 
t^hich  in  its  own  nature  is  abfolutely  indiffe- 
rent. 

§  3.  The  Wifd(j7?i  of  God  is  pimarily  conver- 
fant  about  ends,  and  feioidarlly  only  about  the 
means.  All  ends  are  not  morally  indifferent,  till 
God,  by  his  arbitrary  choice,  eflabliflies  a  difference 
between  them.  e.  g.  It  is  not  a  thing  indifferent, 
whether  the  end  proposM  by  God  in  creating  in- 
telligent beings,  {h2Mhtthe  difplay  of  kis  fovereign 
end  toicomroulable  poiver  in  theu'  rjerlajiing  ??iifery, 
zvithont  the  kaji  thing  done  by  them  to  deferve  it  •, 
raifing  their  expeFfations  by  exprefs  and  fole?nn  pro- 
mifes^  and  then  difappoi7:ti?ig  them  -,  whether  God 
fhall  propofe  this  as  his  end  in  their  creation.,  or 
fomewhat  elfe,  is  not,  I  fay,  a  thing  morally  indiffe- 
rent. The  fun  in  the  heavens  is  not  more  vifible 
by  its  own  light,  than  the  truth  of  this  maxim ^ 
that  whoever  knowingly  and  wilfully  hurts  another^ 
without  caufe,  is  guilty  of  i?ijufiice  ;  and  the  greater 
the  hiirt^  the  greater  the  injuflice.  What  is  with- 
out caufe^  or  reafon,  is  without  rights  and  what  is 
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without  right,  in  the  prefent  cafe,  is  contrary  to 
it  ;  even   to   that   right   which  every  being  hath, 
not  to  fuflfer  thofe  evils  which  no  other  being  hath 
a  right    to   inflict.     Now  can  any  thing  be  more 
dreadful  to   the  fufferer  than  eternal  ?nifery  ?     Or 
more  ivithout   a  caiife  or  reafon,  when  he  is   able 
to  plead  his  tJinocence  ?     Such  a  proceeding,  would 
be   at    an   infinite    diflance  from  all   right,  and 
therefore  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  moft   excellent 
nature.    To  be  taken  out   of  a  ftate  of  non-exi- 
flence,  and  immediately    condemn'd  to  a  ftate  of 
everlafting  torment,  much  more  after  a  life  of  the 
moft  exad:  obedience  and  fubmiffion  to  its  Maker, 
is  what  the   creature  might  jujlly  complain  of,  and 
ftill  more,  if  there  was  the  fecurity   of  a  promife 
on  God's  part  of  a  contrary  treatment.     Let  any- 
one, for  argument's  fake,  make  this  his  own  cafe, 
and   then  fay,  whether  he  fhould  not  think  him- 
felf  to  have  juft  matter  of  complaint ;  and   then 
let  him  confider  farther,  whether  the  co?nplamt  be- 
ing juft,  the  tbiftg  cojnplain^d  of  can  be  juft  too.  So 
far  then  we  are  got,  that  there  is  an   ejfential  ever'" 
laJlingfJnefs  in  Jujlke,  and  fait hfulnefs.     Let  us  now 
fee  whether  we  cannot  advance  farther. 

§  4.  Nothing  whatfoever  is  of  value  but  happi- 
mfs,  either  the  agent*s  own,  or  the  happinefs  of 
other  leings  ;  or  that  which  hath  fome  relation  to 
happinefs  ;  either  more  immediate  or  refnote,  necef' 
fary  or  voluntary^  to  happinefs  itfelf,  or  to  the  capU' 
cities  of  it.  A  univerfe  oi  iinintelligent  matter  falling 
(if  you  pleafe)  by  chance^  into  the  moft  confum- 
mate  order  and  regularity,  but  without  any  mind 
to  difcern  and  enjoy  its  beauties,  is  in  effect  no* 
things  becaufe  good  for  nothing.  Nor  is  the  cafe 
mended  by  adding  intelligence  and  perception^  if 
that  intelligence  and  perception,  be  not  attended 
with  pleafure  •,  perception  without  all  pleafure,  a 
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no  better  than  figure  and  magnitude  without  per- 
ception, zs  thdfe  arejuft  equal  in  value  to  nothing. 
To  perception  add  jnifery^  and  7Wthbig  will  deferve 
the  preference.  From  hence  I  proceed  to  argue 
thus,  that  which  immediately  and  properly  cau- 
fes  mifery  and  not  happinefs,  or  lefs  happinefs  than 
mifery,  is  upon  the  whole  evil  or  worfe  than  no- 
thing ;  that  which  caufes  neither  happinefs  nor 
mifery,  either  immediately  or  upon  reflection,  is 
neither  good  nor  evil,  and  fo  will  ferve  for  no 
more,  than  to  weigh  againft  wthing.  Bmuly  and 
crder  are,  in  their  own  nature^  fitted  to  communi- 
cate pleafure  to  percipient  beings,  that  are  pro- 
per judges  of  them  ;  in  the  natural  world  as  they 
are  arguments  of  dtfign  and  J^ill  in  the  fra?ner, 
and  lead  the  thoughts  to  beauties  of  a  higher 
kind  ;  in  the  moral  world,  as  they  are  the  effeds 
of  the  nobleft  faculties  applied  to  their  right  ufe. 
When  I  fay  that  thefe  things  are  in  their  nature 
fitted  to  produce  pleafure,  my  meaning  is,  that 
nothing  is  required  to  this  pleafure,  but  a  clearnefs 
ef  prception,  without  any  biafs  or  inclination,  one 
way  or  the  other.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  were 
it  fuppofeable  (which  it  is  72ot)  that  beauty  and 
order  had  no  more  aptitude  to  give  pleafure,  than 
deformity  and  confufion,  there  would  be  nothing  to 
chufe  between  them. 

§  5.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  two  accomplifh- 
ments,  fo  univerfally  coveted,  of  knowledge  and 
fower  :  they  can  no  otherwife  be  perfe^ions,  or 
things  rather  to  be  defir'd  than  the  want  of  them, 
than  as  the  being  who  poffefles  them  is  the  hap- 
pier for  them  himfelf,  or  more  capable  of  promo- 
ting the  happinefs  of  others.  We  muft  therefore 
grant  that  end  to  be  bejl  for  a  knowing  and  pow- 
erful being,  in  the  purfuit  of  which,  his  knowledge 
and  power  will  contribute  to  aiiual  happinefsy  or 
^  to 
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to  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of  it.  Why  I 
add  this  rejlri^ion,  will  be  feen  prefently  :  after 
this  manner  are  we  oblig'd  to  reafon  concern- 
ing the  knowledge  and  power  of  God  himfelf, 
the  fupreme  and  beft  of  all  Beings.  Is  the  ori- 
ginal defign  of  God  in  exercifing  thefe  attributes, 
the  ?niferj  or  happinefi  of  his  creatures  ?  it  cannot 
be  their  mifery,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  and 
becaufe,  if  this  be  their  intended  effeft,  they  are 
diredled  to  no  valuable  end,  and  are,  therefore,  fo 
far  confider'd,  at  beft  of  no  u(e  either  in  tbem- 
felves,  or  to  the  pofleflbr  ;  unlefs  his  happinefs  be 
conceiv'd  to  grow  out  of  their  mifery  ;  an  ima- 
gination fo  contradidtory  to  the  notion  of  a  per- 
fe^  Being,  that  I  prefume  no  one  who  believes 
God  to  be  fuch  a  Being,  did  ever  exprefly  and 
direcStly  entertain  it.  There  is,  indeed,  a  contra- 
diction in  the  very  fuppofition,  that  the  mifery  of 
the  creature,  makes  the  happinefs  of  the  creator  : 
as  his  own  works  he  cannot  hate  them  without 
hating  himfelf,  he  muft  therefore  hate  them,  if 
at  all,  for  works  done  by  them  ;  therefore  could 
not  hate  them  before  they  were  created,  there- 
fore cou'd  not  create  them  to  be  miferable  :  be- 
fides,  what  are  the  works  for  which  God  can 
hate  his  creatures  ?  If  for  evil,  thefe  they  might 
have  avoided,  and  then  would  not  have  been  mi- 
ferable ;  if  for  good,  or  becaufe  they  have  done 
no  evil,  this  would  be  injuftice,  which  would  caufe 
as  much  pain  by  clafhing  with  his  clear  and  ade- 
quate ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  as  it  could  be 
fuppofed  to  afford  pleafure,  by  feeding  a  mali 
cious  temper  :  not  to  add,  that  the  fame  neceffity 
cannot  be  the  original  of  malice,  and  of  that  right 
judgment  which  difcovers  and  condemns  the  evil 
of  it. 
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§  6.  It  is  a  very  ingenious  comparifon   of  Bi- 
fhop  Cumberland  *,  "  the  greateft  power  that  can 
"  be  imagin'd,  without  wifdom   and  juftice  (add 
*'  goodnefs  too)  implies  no  more   of  blejfednejs  or 
*'  of  7najejly^  than  what  may  be  found  in  a  mafs 
*'  of  lead,  fuppofcd  to  be  of  an  infinite  weight ; 
"  for,  as  thofe  who   underftand  Meckankh  know 
**  very  well,  there  may  be  a  weight  equivalent  to 
"  any    power."      We  might   otherwife  refemble 
posver,  feparate  from  moral  attributes,  to  a  refift- 
Jefs  tempeil,  that  carries  all  before  it  •,  which  a- 
grees  with  the   notion  the  fainous  Earl  of  Rochejler 
own'd  himfelf  to  have  had  of  the  Deity  f,  as  a  vaft 
power,  that  wrought  every  thing,  by  the  neceflity 
of  its  nature.   |]  From  all  this  I  infer,  that  the  end  or 
defign  of  God  in  the  creation,  mull  be  happinefs  •, 
as  to  the  degree,  and  manner  of  attaining  it,    fuited 
to  tht  falculties,  the  dependence,  and  zhe  freedom  o{ 
his  reaibnable  creatures  ;  or,    to  fpeak  more  ftriftly, 
a  capacity  of  happinefs,  which  muft  be   valuable, 
for  the  jkme  reafon  that  happinefs  itfelf  is  fo.     It 
is  fit  that  reafonable  creatures  fliould  be  made  free, 
that  they  may  freely  acknowledge  their  dependence  on 
the  firji  Caiif'',  and   aft  according  to  it.     And  'tis 
fit  that  the  happinefs  of  a  creature,  whofe  adions 
are  free,  fiiould  be  the  effed  of  the  right  ufe  of 
his  own   freedom.     With   this  only  limitation,  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures  m.uft  always  be  defign'd  by 

**  De  Legih,  Nat.  p.  226.  4^.  f  Vid.  His  Life  by  Bifhop 
Burnet. 

I  The  Divinity  excels  in  three  things  ;  immortality,  power, 
and  virtue  :  of  thefe  the  moft  venerable  and  divine  is  virtue. 
For  the  elements  and  vacuum  have  immortality ;  earthquakes, 
thunders,  ftorms  and  torrents  have  great  power  ;  but  as  for 
juftice  and  equity,  nothing  participates  thereof,  except  what  is 
divine.     Plutarch's  life  of  jlrifiides.  vid,  be, 
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the  Creator.  The  fitnefs  of  pm'ijhment  Is  deduci- 
ble  from  what  hath  been  now  faid  of  happinefs^  and 
is  not  to  be  explain'd  in  any  other  way.  For,  be- 
caufe  happinefs  hath  enough  in  its  idea,  to  awaken 
the  adlive  powers  of  an  intelligent  being  •,  becaufe, 
it  is  very  plain,  wherein  the  happinefs  of  fuch  a 
being  muft  principally  confill,  even  in  the  fatis- 
faclion  of  its  largeft  and  moft  exalted  faculties,  and 
that  the  only  means  conducing  to  fuch  a  happinefs, 
is  the  love  and  pra6lice  of  univerfal  goodnefs, 
which  is  the  immediate  fource  of  very  great  plea- 
fure,  to-a  well  difpofed  mind  ;  and  becaufe,  farther^ 
it  is  in  the  power  of  this  being,  to  ufe  thefe  means 
with  fuccefs ;  therefore,  it  is  //,  that  this  being 
fhould  exert  his  faculties  in  an  agreeable  courfe  of 
a6tions,  and  that,  if  he  does  not,  he  lliould  be 
punifli*d  with  the  lofs  of  that  happinefs  which  he 
negleds  and  defpifes. 

§  7.  The  fum  is  ;  that  a  reafonable  creature 
fliould  not  be  made  Tniferable,  before  he  hath  de- 
ferv'd  it,  is  the  fir[f  and  7noJi  apparent  fitnefs ;  that 
he  (hould  be  made  for  happinefs  is  the  yiext ;  the 
next  to  which  is,  that  every  reafonable  being  fhould 
be  oblig'd  to  ckoofe  reafonfor  hh  guide  hi  the  fearch 
of  happinefs  ;  'uohich  is  followed  with  a  fourth^  that  he. 
who  will  not  be  perfuaded  to  take  the  ri^t  way 
to  be  happy,  fhould  be  left  to  the  confequcnces  of 
his  own  wrong  choice.  But  then  the  fitnefs  that  this 
or  that  particular  perfon  fhould  be  punifh'd  with 
the  lofs  of  happinefs,  is  only  accidental,  and  befidc 
the  primary  defign  of  God,  and  therefore  wholly 
to  be  afcribed  to  the  creature*s  own  perverfenefs. 

§  %.  Another  argument  for  fitnefs  in  the  choice  of 
the  end,  is,  that  if  there  werejio  fitnefles  but  with 
relation  to  the  niea?2s,  after  God  had  lirft '  fix*d  his 
end,   then  what  we  call  the  ?nQral  perfe^tons  of 
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God,    (e.  g.   jujlice,  goodnep^  and   truth)  are  only 
fo  many  inclinations,  propenfiom,  or  affections  in  the 
divine  nature,  to  certain  ways  of  acting,  (or,  if  you 
pleafe,    one  inclination  branching  itfelf  into  feveral 
ilreams)  not  flowing  from  his  wijdojn,  but  imme- 
diately  from   the   fame   original  proper   necefflty   as 
that  of  his  being  eternal  and  immenfe.     Now  fhould 
we  grant  affections  in  God  anfwering  to  inchna- 
tions  of  injtinci  in  mankind,  yet  it  cannot  be  known 
what  they  are,  unlefs  anfwerable  fitneffes  of  adion, 
arifing  from  the  natures  and  effences  of  things,  be 
prefuppos'd,   and  it    be  farther  determin'd   what 
thofe  fitneffes  are.     Then,  indeed,  necejjity  being 
a  uniform  felf-confiftent  thing,  the  neceflary  pro- 
penfions  and  affedions  of  the  divine  Being,  if  there 
are  any  fuch,  muft  fill  in  with  the  natures  of  things, 
which  are  founded  in  the  fame  nccefTity.     On  the 
contrary  ;  deny  any  fuch  antecedent  fitneffes,  and 
you  leave  no  poffible  way  of  knowing,  with  any 
certainty,    what  the   propenfions  of  the  felf-exi- 
ftent  nature  are :  the  mere  agreement  of  aftions  to 
his  inchnations,    whatever   thefe  incHnations,    or 
thofe  acflions  be,    making  them  to  be  good  and 
eHgible.     It   mufi   therefore,   after    all   the   affu- 
rances  which   God  hath  given,  or  can  give  us, 
whether  from   thtfra?ne  cf  the  'X'orld,  or  by  a  fu- 
pervening  7'e'velation,  that  he  is  fo  and  fo  difpos'd 
towards  us,  and  intends  to  do,  or  obliges   himfelf 
to  do,  this  and  that  for  us;  it  mull,  1  fay,  after 
all  this,  remain  uncertain,  whether  he  is  fo  kindly 
affecftioned  as  he  declares,  and  will  do  as  he  pro- 
mifes ;  if  lb  be  2ifalfe  declaration  of  his  affedion 
and  intention,  or  a  manifeft  breach  of  proviife,  have 
nothing  in  them  unzvorthy  of  the  Deity ;  or  only 
as  they  would  be  contradidory  to  his  inclination  •, 
for  how  do  I,  how  fhall  I,  know  that  he  is  fo  in- 
clin*d  ?  Or,  that  if  he  be  fo  at  prefent,  the  ftream 
will  not  change  its  courfe,  and  bis  inclination  turn 
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to  another  point  ?  in  which  cafe,  what  was  before 
unworthy  of  him,  will  become  highly  worthy  ? 
The  refult  is,  admitting  fuch  antecedent  affe^ionSy 
yet  the  moral  fitnejs^  or  unfitnefs^  of  aftions  cannot 
be  theefFe6l  of  their  agreement  or  difagreement  with 
thefe  affeftions,  but  is  an  infeparable  adjunft  to 
the  nature  of  things  *,  between  which  and  the  fuppof- 
ed  afFedions  there  will  be  a  harmony  and  confpira- 
tion,  as  being  both  refolvable  into  the  fame  ahfolute 
necejjity, 

§  9.  We  have  had  attempts  to  prove  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  as  it  fignifies  (in  fome  mens  idea  of  it)  a 
kind  inclination  or  principle  of  benevolence  in  the  Deit\\ 
without  any  reafon  for  it :  but,  I  think,  much  Ihort 
of  the  mark.  A  certain  writer  *,  to  the  queftion, 
wh-j  do  \ou  fuppofe  God  to  he  good  rather  than  other- 
wife  ?  anfwers,  becaufe,  I  can  prove  him  fo  "  a 
*'  pofieriori,  or  by  afcending  from  effedl  to  caufe. 
*'  That  this  is  an  attribute  of  the  Deity,  appear* 
"  from  the  works  of  the  creation,  which  is  evi- 
*'  dently  contriv'd  for  the  good  of  the  whole,  or 
"  fo  as  to  manifeft,  that  the  defign  of  the  Crea- 
**  tor  therein  muft  be  to  communicate  happinefs." 
Not  to  put  this  gendeman  in  mind  of  the  evil^ 
both  natural  and  moral,  that  is  in  the  world, 
which  hath  driven  fome  into  the  abfurd  fupofiti- 
tion  of  two  frf  principles  of  things,  one  good,  the 
other  evil,  and  which  muft,  at  beft,  exceedingly 
weaken  this  argument  for  the  goodnefs  of  God  a 
pojieriori,  when  it  refts  upon  this  foot,  and  there 
is  fuppos'd  to  be  nothing  in  the  idea  of  goodnefs 
itfelf,  which  implies  it  to  be  a  perfection.  Not  to 
dwell  upon  this,  I  fhall  only  obferve,  that  no 
conclufion  can  be  drawn  from  eJfejJs  in  the  prcfent 
cafe,  becaufe   the  p-hcsno}?iena  which  we  have  al- 

*  An  eflay  on  moral  obligation,  p.  itf,  ov. 
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ready  been  are  only  a  part,  and  it  may  be  a 
very  Jmall  part^  of  the  univerfal  plan,  which  God 
hath  laid  in  his  own  thoughts  j  fo  that  the  ulti- 
mate defign,  for  aught  we  know,  may  be  the  fi- 
nal mifery  of  all  perceptive  beings,  to  be  intro- 
duc'd  by  contrary  appearances,  that  it  may  be 
the  more  furprizing,  and  the  more  fenfibly  felt, 
when  it  comes.  Or  the  predominant  affedion  in 
God,  may  be  the  love  cf  variety^  which,  in  the 
courfe  of  ages,  will  produce  a  thoufand  altera- 
tions in  the  univerfe,  happinefs  being  fometimes 
prepollent,  at  other  times  mifery.  If  from  our 
ideas  of  truth  and  goodnefs,  we  cannot  be  fure 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  thefe  at- 
tributes, that  Ihould  give  them  the  preheminence 
to  falfhood  and  cruelty  ;  then  we  cannot  be  fure 
but  this  or  any  other  may  be  the  fcheme  pro- 
jected ;  forafmuch  as  we  have  fcen  fo  little  of 
it,  to  be  able  to  argue  from  efFe<5ls,  if  we  have 
nothing  to  aflift  and  guide  our  reafonings,  in  the 
abjolute  nature  and  fitnefs  of  things. 

§  lo.  *'  But"  (faith  another  author,  *  who 
efpoufes  the  fame  notion,  tho  to  a  very  diffe- 
rent purpofe)  "  fome  things  are  neceflarily  plea- 
*'  fmg  or  difpleafing,  and  that  which  makes  them 
*'  fo,  is  the  relation  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
*«  thing  between  the  objeft  and  the  mind  per- 
««  ceiving  ;  what  is  the  refult  of  this  relation  in 
**  mod  cafes,  we  know  not  but  by  experience  ; 
*«  yet  this  I  think  we  may  be  fure  of,  that  cer- 
*'  tain  things  are  in  their  nature  incapable  of  be- 
*'  ing  the  foundation  of  pleafijre  ;  of  which  kind 
*«  I  take  malevolence  to  be."  If  by  the  relation  in 
the  nature  of  the  things,  between  the  objed:  and  the 
mind  perceiving,  this  author  meant   the  relation 

*   Two  letters  from  a  Dsifl  to  his  friend,  /.  35." 
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between  the  ohjeB  and  judging  faculty,  I  entirely 
agree  with  him  in  his  account  of  mental  pleafure 
and  pain.  But  this  he  could  not  mean  confiftent- 
ly  with  his  own  hypothefis  •,  becaufe  when  an  ob- 
jefl  gives  pleafure  or  pain,  not  by  immediate  md 
fimple  -perception,  but  after  reafoning  or  making  a 
judgfnent  about  it,  it  is  from  fome  apprehended  fit- 
nefs  or  unfitnefs  in  the  objeft,  to  which  we  have, 
or  have  not,  had  regard  in  our  conduft.  And 
as  to  any  other  relation,  between  an  obje6l  and 
fuch  a  mind  as  the  fupreme,  it  is  abfolutely  uncon- 
ceivable ;  and,  were  it  granted,  would  prove  that 
malevolence  might  be  natural  and  neceflary,  as 
well  as  any  other  affedion,  and  afford  as  much 
pleafure  in  the  gratification.  The  gratifying  of 
any  inclination  is  pleafant,  and  that  the  pleafure 
is  fometimes  over-paid  for,  is  becaufe  it  is  con- 
demn*d  by  reafon  -,  as  its  being  condemned  by 
reafon  is,  becaufe  reafon  judges  it  to  be  criminal 
or  foolijh.  A  beafl  of  rapacious  kind,  tears  its 
prey  in  pieces,  and  feels  no  remorfe  after  it  hath 
done  ;  and  the  chief  of  intelligent  beings,  might 
in  like  manner  delight  in  facrificing  millions  of 
innocent  creatures  to  a  cruel  temper,  without  ha- 
ving the  pleafure  in  the  leaft  abated,  by  the  know- 
ledge of  what  thefe  wretched  beings  undeferved- 
ly  fuffer'd,  could  it  be  fuppos'd  that  one  reafo- 
nable  being  hath  no  concern  in  the  happinefs  or 
mifery  of  another,  but  as  it  affects  his  own  -,  and 
fetting  afidethat  conneftion,  cannot  be  blamed  ^qt 
refufing  to  do  the  mofb  eafy  aflion,  in  order- tt^ 
remove  an  unfupportable  load  of  mifery,  fh)!ii 
a  great  number  of  innocent  and  virtuous  beings, 
or  even  for  doing  all  in  its  power,  to  lay  fuch  a 
load  of  mifery  upon  them. 

§  II.  Upon  the  whole,  were  it  fo,  as  thefe  two 

wrikrSi  one  of  them  a  Chri^iia??,  the  other  a  Deiji^ 
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fay,  that  in  point  ot  fnoral  excellence^  there  is  no 
difference  between  goodnefs  and  malice,  fo  that  all 
the  afifurance  we  have  that  God  is  good^  or,  hath  an 
inclination  to  do  good,  is  from  the  effe^ls.  Were 
this  a  true  account  of  things,  I  Ihould  think  we 
were  upon  a  very  precarious  bottom,  and  had  no- 
thing at  all  to  truft  to,  whether  in  the  ph^snomena 
of  nature,  or  the  promifes  of  the  gofpel,  fince  the 
defign  in  hoth  might  only  be  to  deceive  us.  Would 
not  this  be  a  natural  progrefTion  ?  There  are  no 
fuch  things  as  moral  fitnejfes,  therefore  no  evidence 
for  any  fuch  attributes,  as  goodnefs,  truth  and  faith- 
fulnefs,  therefore  no  way  of  proving  the  Chrifiian 
Revelation-,  or,  fuppofing  the  revelation  of  the 
truth  of  the  things  revealed,  or  a  providence  that  re- 
gards the  aflions  of  mankind,  or  a  future  fiate^ 
therefore  no  difference  betwen  virtue  and  vice,  but 
only  as  they  happen  to  affetft  our  prefent  intereft? 
My  mind  would  be  unavoidably  led,  one  ftep  after 
another,  to  this  fad  conclufion  of  the  whole  matter. 
And  how  then  are  men  to  blame  for  thinking 
God  to  be  delighted  in  thofe  lewd,  fuperjlitious, 
and  inhumane  ceremonies,  which  they  have  intro- 
duc'd  into  their  religious  worlhip?  Why  might 
not  the  charadter  of  Belial  or  Moloch  have  a- 
greed  to  the  true  God  ?  It  was  ufual  for  the  Car- 
thaginians, to  offer  children  in  facrifice  to  their 
Gods.  The  Hijlorian  *  tells  us,  they  at  one  time 
facrific'd  two  hundred  children  of  the  belt  fami- 
lies to  Saturn,  putting  them  into  the  hands  of  a 
brazen  ftatue  of  that  God,  out  of  which  they 
dropM  into  a  burning  furnace  beneath.  And  how 
could  they  know  the  impiety  of  this,  if  they  had 
cnlj  effeds  to  argue  from,  which  according  to  their 
interpretation  of  them,  fignified  that  their  fullen 
God  was  angry,  and  not  to  be  appeas'd  on  any 
other  terms? 


§  12.  There  is  one  thing  I  cannot  forbear  re- 
marking now  I  am  upon  this  head,  and  that  is, 
how  far  a  man  may  be  blinded  by  his  attachment  to 
a  favourite  hypothefis.  How  elfe  could  one  of  the 
gentlemen  now  mention'd  ('whofe  zeal  for  chriftia' 
jiity  I  do  not  queilion,  tho'  he  be  altogether  un- 
known to  me,  as  his  hook  is  proof  fufficient  of  his 
reafonmg  abilities)  have  made  an  invidious  refle- 
xion upon  his  adverfary,  which  returns  with  double 
force  on  himfelf?  "  'Tis  eafy,  faith  he,  to  fee 
*'  what  a  pernicious  tendency  the  fcheme  of  inde- 
"  pendent  fitnefles  is  of,  from  the  ufe  that  hath  been 
*'  made  of  it,  by  a  late  advocate  for  deifm,  whofe 
*'  whole  book  is  built  upon  this  principle,  that  duty 
"  and  obligation  arifeth  from  the  nature  and  rela- 
*'  tions  of  things.*'  Lo  !  here  is  another  deift  who 
agrees  \f\i\\  this  author^  in  faying  that  wf/^/o?/?  hath 
nothing  to  do  but  with  the  means,  and  that  there- 
fore the  goodnefs  of  God  is  a  pure  natural  inclination, 
which  he  follows  without  all  confideration  of  a 
fuppofed  reafon  and  fitnefs  in  things,  which  thefe 
writers  treatasanabfurdity.  Shall  I  now,  to  bring 
an  odium  upon  this  principle,  expofe  it  as  the  re- 
fuge of  deijJs,  when  they  are  fleeing  from  the  fear 
of  future  punifhment  ?  He  who  firfl:  fet  me  the 
example,  could  not  juflly  complain  of  me  on  this 
account.  But  the  truth  is,  I  have  alway  had  fuch 
a  diflike  to  the  argiimentiim  ab  invidia  diiclum,  that  I 
hope  I  fhall  never  meddle  with  it.  The  only  inquiry 
here,  ought  to  be  which  of  thcfe  two  deifts  hath 
argued  right  from  his  'principles.  That  the  autlior 
of  chriflianity  as  old  as  the  creation,  mud  have  quite 
miflaken  the  dodlrine  of  moral  fitnefles  before 
he  could  think  to  prefs  it  into  his  fervice  againft 
chrifl:ianity,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  one  of 
thefe  fitneflfes  is,  that  the  creature  Jhculd  obey  his 
Creattk,  tvitbout  taking  the  liberty  to  quejlion,  ijuhe- 
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ther  the  command  is  fro??i  God,  merely  hecaufe  he 
does  not  fee  the  fitnefs  of  the  thing  commanded^ 
unlefs  it  be  a  queftion,  whether  God  is  wifer  than 
man  j  I  might  have  faid,  whether  one  man  may 
not  be  fo  much  wifer,  or  better  circumftanc'd, 
than  another,  as  to  difcern  an  expediency  where 
that  other  cannot  ?  But  now  the  plain  tendency 
of  the  affertion,  that  there  is  no  fitnefs  in  the 
divine  adioDs  but  what  is  founded  in  natural  in- 
clination, is  that  we  fhall  be  left  under  the  utmoft 
uncertainty,  for  want  of  knowing  v/hat  thefe  in- 
clinations are  ;  or,  if  we  determine  for  benevo- 
lence, we  lliall  be  juftified  to  believe,  that  how- 
ever men  behave,  they  fhall  certainly  be  happy, 
as  happy  as  they  are  capable  of  being  made,  aC 
laft:  happinefs,  whether  men  take  care  to  fit  them- 
jelves  for  it  or  no,  being  the  only  thing  that  can 
fatisfy  that  benevolence  which  is  a  mere  inclination 
of  nature  j  and  therefore,  where  there  is  not  a 
moral  diipofition  for  happinefs,  God,  for  his  own 
fake,  will  bellow  it.  What  hath  now  been  faid 
of  the  wifdom  of  God,  will  prepare  the  way  for 
that  which  follows  concerning  his  will, 

CHAP.    II. 

§  I.  f  I  ^  H  E  infimic  energy,  or  adive  force,  which, 
i  when  r  am  contemplating  the  nature  of 
the  ever-blefTcd  God,  is  the  other  thing  that  offers 
itfelf  to  my  thoughts,  as  comprehended  in  his 
idea^  may  be  concciv'd  to  exert  itfelf,  in  willing 
to  do  fomething  which  he  fees  fit  to  be  done,  or 
in  doing  what  he  wills.  They,  who  make  will  and 
fower  to  be  in  God  the  fame,  will  excufe-fn*  for 
li)eaking  of  them  as  dill ind  5  fince,  whatever  my 
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fentiments  are,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  any 
thing  in  that  controverfy,  by  this  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing.,  but  only  follow  the  order  of  my  ideas. 
The  former  of  thefe  I  would  call  voliiive,  the  latter 
executive  power.  I  have  not  mention'd  a  third 
branch  of  the  active  force,  diRind  from  the  other 
two,  becaufe,  to  me  it  appears  very  queftionable, 
whether  there  be  any  fuch,  I  had  almoft  laid,  next  to 
certain  that  there  is  not.  Were  there,  indeed,  any 
fuch  thing  as  mclinatioti  in  God,  that  did  not  come 
up  to  exprefs  and/f/// volition,  nor  follow  the  conduct 
of  his  unerring  wifdom,  as  volition  does,  but 
was,  in  order  of  nature  coexifieni  and  independent^ 
this  I  own  would  be  a  third  wa-j  of  confidering  the 
aftive  force,  and  require  another,  and  peculiar, 
name,  being  as  eafily  feparable  in  our  ideas  from 
the  other  two,  as  gravitation^  (fuppofing  fuch  a 
property  were  really  inherent  in  matter,  which  I 
am  well  perfuaded  it  is  not)  would  be  from  a<5lual 
motion. 

§  2.  But,  in  thtfirji  place ^  the  pojjihilit'j  of  this 
fort  of  inclinations  in  the  Deit'j  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able ;  for  they  will  have  the  fame  kind  of  nccefficy 
as  his  exiftence  itfelf ;  and  tho  they  lie,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expreffion,  in  a  -parallel  dire£fion,  with 
the  path  that  is  mark'd  out  by  his  infinite  under- 
ftanding,  fo  as  to  run  on  with  it,  and  to  termi- 
nate in  the  fame  end,  yet  they  will  not  in  the  lead 
be  infiuenc'd  by  it.  But  now,  how  can  the  aftivc 
force  be  imagined  to  tend  one  way  rather  than  an- 
other, antecedent  to  the  knowledge  of  God  that 
one  of  thefe  \vays  is  preferable  to  the  other  ?  And, 
were  tKis poffiUe^  would  it  really  be  ^.perfeciion  ?  The 
inclination  will  be  neverthelefs  mechanical  for  being 
feated  in  an  intelle^fual  nature,  if  it  is  abfolutel'^^ 
ph'^ficajl'^.,  and  i?fimedialely  neceflary  ;  nor  ever  the 
iefs  blind  and  Mnintelligent,    for  being  united  with 
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wifdom  and  intelligence,  if  that  wifdom  and  intelli- 
gence have  no  part  in  guiding  the  incHnation,  but 
are  only  fubfervient  to  it  in  bringing  about  the 
end,  which  inclination  excites  to  the  purfuit  df, 
and  is  a  blind  mechanical  inclination,  to  be  numbered 
iimong  real  abfolute  perfe^ions  ?  or  a  proper  founda- 
iion  for  all  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ?  Yet  thus^ 
it  is  we  are  taught  to  conceive  of  God,  by  fome 
writers.  Th&  Jir/l  idea  in  order  Cas  they  range  them) 
is  goodnefs,  or  a  kind  and  benevolent,  but  undi^fcern- 
i?ig,  inclination  ;  then  comes  in  inAfdom,  which  is 
inftead  of  eyes  to  inclination,  not  to  guide  it  in  the 
choice  of  its  end  ffor  to  this  it  is  determin'd  by  a 
blind  neceflityj  but  of  the  moft  proper  means  of 
arriving  at  the  end  propos'd. 

§  3.  That  there  can  be  no  place  for  fuch  in- 
clinations in  a  -perfect  nature,  I  farther  prove 
after  this  manner.  Inclination  is  founded  in  fome 
-prior  perception,  i.  e.  there  muft  be  fome  perception, 
pleafant  or  painful,  that  precedes  inclination,  or 
proper,  a^ual  inclination  will  never  exift.  It  is  ^o, 
even  as  to  the  appetites  of  hunger  Tend  thirji,  which, 
if  any,  one  would  think,  (hould  immediately  arife 
out  of  nature,  plac'd  in  proper  circumftances 
for  it.  And  yet  'tis  certain,  all  that  necefifarily 
follows  the  want  of  meat  and  drink,  is  only  a 
painfid  fenfation,  not  the  defire  of  meat  and  drink. 
Imagine  the /r/?  ?«rt«,  the  inftant  he  was  created, 
to  have  only  felt  the  fame  uneafinefs  we  do,  when 
we  are  hungry  and  thirfty,  and  that,  while  he  was 
in  this  condition,  a  chriftal  ftream  had  run  at  his 
feet,  and  fruit  of  the  fineft  taile  and  colour  had 
hung  juft  before  him,  yet  as  long  as  he  did  not 
know  the  property  of  water  to  lay  thirfl,  and  of 
the  fruit  to  lubdue  hunger,  and  moreover,  was 
not  fecretly  admonifh'd  by  any  effluvia  of  the  a- 
greeablenefs  of  thtfc  things  to  his  animal  nature, 
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he  would  have  had  no  more  defire  to  the  water^ 
than  to  the  channel  it  flow'd  in  ;  nor  to  the  fruity 
than  to  the  timber  of  the  tree  which  it  grew  on. 
So  that  even  hunger  and  thiril,  its  far  as  they 
iignify  an  appetite^  or  a5lual  inclination,  to  meat  and 
drink,  are  not  the  immei^iate  growth  of  nature, 
bat  prefuppofe  a  painful  fenfation,  from  which  the 
appetite  appears  to  be  entirely  diftind,  by  this 
confideration  that  there  is  no  connexion  between 
them,  but  by  the  intervention  of  another  percep- 
tion. In  like  manner  the  inclination  to  relieve 
a  miferable  objedl  is,  many  times,  owing  to  the 
pain  occafion'd  in  the  mind  of  the  fpe^alor  by  the 
fight  of  fuch  an  obje6t.  And  may  we  think  that, 
analogous  hereto,  God  is  liable  to  uneaf'j  fenfationSy 
for  the  removal  of  which,  he  is  inclin'd  to  fome 
particular  acftions  ?  Certainly,  this  would  not  be 
to  think  worthily  of  him.  But  why  may  not  cer- 
tain ideas  caufe  a  pleafing  perception,  as  for  inftance, 
the  idea  of  a  happy  creature,  that  owes  its  happi- 
nefs  to  God's  free  gift,  from  the  pleafure  accom- 
panying which  idea,  there  arifeth  an  inclination  to 
produce  fuch  a  creature  ?  To  this  I  might  anfwer, 
that  the  reafon  why  the  idea  of  a  beneficent  ac- 
tion begets  pleafure,  is  the  apprehended  fitnefs  of 
fuch  an  adion  j  in  which  cafe,  an  inclination  to  that 
aflion,  would  not  be  an  inclination  of  the  fort  I 
am  now  difputing  againft  •,  this  having  no  foun- 
dation in  the  fitnefi  of  things.  But,  without  en- 
larging upon  this  anfwer,  I  fhall  juft  obferve  that 
there  is  no  room,  even  for  inclinations  that  are 
fuhfequent  to  the  ideas  and  perceptions  of  the 
divine  mind  ;  that  is,  God  does  not,  having  per- 
ceived a  fitnefs  in  adticns,  feel  in  himfelf  an  in- 
clination to  them  as  the  effed  of  this  perception. 
I  cannot  but  look  on  this  as  a  very  odd  notion, 
though,  I  confefs,  it  Is  by  no  means  fo  dilho- 
nourable  to  God  as  the  other.    The  grounds  up- 
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on  which  I  deny  any  fuch  rational  inclinations  in 
God  as  well  as  the  other  fort,  will  be  explain'd 
in  their  proper  pJAce.     To  proceed  therefore, 

§  4.  Will  any  one  fay  that  there  muft  be  na* 
tural  inclinations  in  God,  becaufe  there  can  be  no 
exciting  reafon  *  to  adion  without  them  ?  So  that 
for  want  of  this  internal  weight,  the  Deity  muft 
remain  in  an  everlafting  fufpenfe,  or  indifference 
to  all  a6cion  ?  But  to  a  Being  of  the  moft  con- 
fummate  wifdom,  and  unbounded  power,  not 
drawn  afide  by  counter  inclinations,  what  more 
perfuafive  reafon  can  there  be,  than  the  eternal 
unchangeable  reafon^  or  fitnefs^  of  things  ?  'Tis  fit 
to  he  done,  therefore  God  does  it.  Is  not  this  way 
of  fpeaking  more  refpeflful  to  the  Deity,  than  if 
it  fhould  be  faid,  he  does  this  not  becaufe  ii  is  bet" 
ter  than  the  contrary  would  have  been,  but  becaufe 
it  better  fuits  his  inclination?  And  yet  this  would 
be  the  plain  fa6l,  if  God  could  will  nothing  that 
he  was  not  previoufly  inclined  to,  and  was  inclin'd 
to  nothing  but  by  a  nece//ity  of  nature  ;  fince  this 
would  be  to  make  inclination  the  fole  moving 
fpring  of  volition.  The  reafon  of  things  apprehend- 
ed by  the  divine  mind,  would  not  at  all  contri? 
bute  towards  it :  for  if  it  hath  any  degree  of  in- 
fluence, fo  as  to  bear  but  a  third  ov  fourth  part  in 
determining  the  will,  it  may  as  well  determine 
it  wholly,  there  being  no  more  contradidlion,  that 
the  two  or  three  remaining  parts  which  go  to 
complete  the  volition,  fhould  proceed  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  reafon  of  things,  than  the  one  or 
two  that  are  fuppos*d  to  do  fo.    Whatever  hath 

^  All  exciting  reafonspreruppofeinftlnfts  and  affeftions.  HuU 
chefoH  ef  the  pajpons,  p.  2i<f.  'Tis  plain  if  the  Deity  had  nothing 
eflential  to  his  nature,  correfponding  to  our  fweeteft  and  moft 
kind  afFe£lions,  we  can  fcarce  fuppofe  he  could  have  any 
reafon  exciting  him  to  any  thing  hs  hath  done.  Id-  f»  2^9. 
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any,  tho*  never  fo  inconfiderable,  weight,  may 
have  its  momentum  increas'd,  till  'tis  fufficienc  to 
break  the  balance. 

§  5.  It  is  pojjlble,  then,  for  God  to  a6l  without 
any  other  reaibn  or  motive,  than  the  intrinfick 
beauty  and  goodnefs  of  the  aoiion.  And  if  this  be 
polTible,  then  thus  it  is,  we  ought  to  think,  he 
acts,  as  well  on  fuppofition  of  ?iprevemng  inclina-^ 
tion,  as  of  none.  He  will,  indeed,  on  the  for- 
mer fuppofition,  adt  with  inclination,  but  not  from 
it,  as  the  proper  ultimate  reafon  of  volition,  any 
more  than  on  the  latter.  Did  he  zSifrom  inclination, 
in  the  fenfe  now  explain'd,  or  fo  as  that  to  fuch 
like  queftions  as  thefe,  vjhy  does  God  favour  the  righte- 
ous more  than  the  wicked  ?  Why  is  he  faithful  to  his 
fromifes?  &c.  Nofarther  anfwer  was  tobe  return'd, 
than  becaufe  he  was  inclin'd  to  it,  or  becaufe  ic 
was  neceflary  for  fome  end  (as  for  inftance,  the 
bringing  about  the  publick  happincls  of  the  ratio- 
nal fyftem)  which  he  was  inclin*d  to  promote  witb^ 
out  any  reafon :  in  this  cafe  the  zvifdom,  equity,  and 
goodnefs  of  divine  providence,  being  only  occafio- 
ned  by  the  neceflary  co-incidence  of  the  difpoficions 
of  a  perfeft  nature,  with  the  nature  of  things,  the 
difpenfations  of  God's  providence  would  be  no  o- 
therwife  wife,  and  jiift,  and  good,  than  they  would 
be  without  his  confcioufnefs,  or  knowledge,  of  this 
CO- incidence,  which  is  not  the  ground,  or  reafon, 
of  his  proceedings.  As  certainly,  therefore,  as  all 
the  ways  of  God  are  wife  and  righteous  and  good, 
they  are  the  refult  of  wifdoin,  and  not  of  ««- 
guided  inclination.  The  fame  wifdom  that  difco- 
vers  the  preferablenefs  of  one  end,  onQfcheme,  one 
method  to  another,  is  inducement  enough  to  a  Be- 
ing, in  whom  there  is  the  moft  ptrfedl  rectitude 
of  nature,  to  prefer  that  end,  that  fcheme,  that 
method  in  all  his  works. 
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§  6.  I  defire  never  to  forget  the  weaknefs  and 
narrownefs  of  my  mind,  efpecially  when  treating 
on  matters  of  fofublime  a  Nature,  in  wliich  I  would 
carefully  avoid  being  hafty  and  poficive.  But, 
after  all  my  care,  if  I  follow  the  chain  of  my  pre- 
fent  reafonings,  1  am  led  farther  to  think,  that  as 
there  are  no  prepenfions  or  inclinations  in  God, 
antecedent  to^  or  rather  independent  of,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  eternal  and  immutable  relations  of 
things,  fo  nor  confequent  and  dependent  upon  this 
knowledge.  The  progrefs  is  not  from  a  clear 
view  of  what  is  beft  to  an  inclination  towards  it, 
and  from  thence,  by  another  and  diftin<5l  ftep  to 
'volition  ;  but,  if  it  be  of  fomething  which  God 
fees  fit  to  be  i?n?nediatel-j  done,  the  view  of  it  im- 
mediately iffues  in  volition,  without  any  intervening 
inclination ;  if  of  fomething  fit  to  be  done,  but 
not  ■preJentU,  the  view  of  it  is  neither  followed 
with  inclination  or  volition,  but  only  with  a  pur- 
pofe  of  doing  it,  when  it  fhall  be  proper :  or,  to 
fpeak  more  ftridly,  is  attended  with  a  complacen- 
tial  thought,  that,  when  the  fulnefs  of  time  is  come 
for  doing  it,  fuch  is  the  unchangeable  perfeflion  of 
his  nature,  he  fhall  certainly  will  to  do  it.  I 
freely  own  for  myfelf  that  I  am  not  able  to  fepa- 
rate  an  inclination  to  adtions,  that  are  not  to  be 
done  till  numberlefs  ages  are  pall,  from  fomething 
of  uneafinefs.  And,  were  it  otherwife,  yet  to 
what  purpofe  fhould  we  fuppofe  an  inclination  fo 
long  before  it  pafTes  into  volition  ?  and,  I  will  add, 
why  a  Moment  before,  if  not  from  Eternity  ?  that 
is,  why  at  all  ? 

§  7.  It  may  be  proper  to  take  notice,  that  in  re- 
prefenting  the  view  of  what  is  fit  to  be  immediately 
done  as  immediately  connedled  in  God  with  the  ad 
q(  volition.    My  defign  was  only  to  exclude  incli- 
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nation  from  being  a  lort  of  medium  between  thefe 
two,  not  every  thing  elfe  whatfoever.  LicHnalion, 
I  think,  is  evidently  Ihut  out,  but  not  fuch  a  joy 
or pleafure  as  is  worthy  of  God,  and  elTential  to  his 
happinefs.  The  fupreme  Being  is,  in  Scripture^  ftil'd, 
ihe  bleJ/edGod;  ^u^u^m,  happy  \  with  which  agrees 
the  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  that  he  is  as  much 
happier  as  he  is  greater  than  all  other  beings.  And 
what  is  the  happinefs  of  the  Deity,  but  the  plea- 
fure  or  fatisfa(^ion  he  enjoys  ?  And  of  what  na- 
ture and  kind  is  this  pleafure  -,  and  where  fhall  we 
find  the  fource  of  it  ?  Is  it  a  meer  confus'd  fenfci- 
tion  of  delight,  that  hath  its  foundation  in  infiin  "1 
and  temper^  only,  being  without  any  proper  motive 
to  it,  or  oh]e^  about  which  it  is  exsrcis'd?  The 
mind  recoils  at  the  bare  mention  of  fuch  an  abfurd 
fuppofition ;  and  yet  as  abfurd  as  the  notion  of 
hlind  fenfation  in  the  Deity  may  appear,  it  is  not 
more  fo,  than  that  of  blind  inclinations  -,  they  are  fie 
company  one  for  the  other.  Shall  we  fay  then, 
that  the  happinefs  of  the  Deity  hath  its  original 
from  knowledge  and  reflexion  ?  So  our  noble H:  plea- 
fures  have;  and,  furely,  then,  much  more  the 
exalted  pleafures  of  the  fupreme  mind  -,  particu- 
larly, from  the  furvey  of  his  own  'id^^as,  and  the 
relations  exifting  between  them.  Thefe  relations 
are  infinite  ;  whence  refults  an  infinite  number  of 
truths,  the  comtemplation  of  which,  in  th^  vaft 
variety  of  their  combinations  and  dependences, 
mud  give  infinite  delight.  Truths  mfctXy  fpccula- 
tive,  are  fruitful  of  pleafure  ;  how  much  move  prac- 
tical Truths,  or  thofe  that  concern  a  right  ccndu5f, 
whether  in  God  himfelf,  or  in  his  reafonable  Crea- 
tures? The  fitnefles  of  adion  as  they  lie  before 
him  in  one  boundlefs  profpeft  cannot  but  be  at- 
tended with  unconceivable  pleafure  -,  which  pleafure 
muft  be  heighten'd  by  the  knowledge  he  hath,  that 
there  ts  nothing,    and  can   be  nothing,    to  draw 
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him  afide  into  adtions  contrary  to  the  fitnefs  of 
things,  and  that  therefore  he  fhall  ever  aft  as  be- 
comes a  Being  of  infinite  perfeflion.  This  he 
knows  with  the  fame  certainty  as  he  knows  the 
fitnefs  of  things ;  and  from  his  knowledge  of  thefe 
fitnefles,  and  the  pleafure  he  receives  from  his  know- 
lege,  we  may  be  affur'd,  that  God  in  every  in- 
ftance,  will  a6l  after  this  manner.  The  very  fup- 
pofition,  that  God  hath  pleafure  in  beholding  thefe 
moral  fitnefies,  fhews,  that-  he  can  need  no  other 
motive  to  do  what  is  fit,  than  his  knowledge  that 
it  is  fo.  The  pleafure  he  takes  in  any  truth  muft 
be  agreeable  to  the  Nature  of  that  truth  ;  that  is, 
the  truth  being  vioral  or  pra^ical  (a  propofition 
rightly  affirming  an  aflion  to  be  better  than  its 
contrary,  or  than  the  omifTion  of  k)  the  pleafure 
muft  arife  from  the  confideration  of  it  under  this 
notion.  And  if  God  takes  a  pleafure  in  behold- 
ing what  is  fit  to  be  done  as  fuch,  when  he  far- 
ther fees  that  this  or  that  is  fit  to  be  done  by  him, 
he  cannot,  when  it  comes  to  be  thus  fit,  but  will 
to  do  it,  and  take  a  pleafure  in  doing  it.  We 
have  here  then  a  double  pleafure  ;  one  refulting 
from  the  contemplation  of  moral  fitneffes,  the  other 
from  ailing  according  to  them  -,  which,  perhaps, 
is  no  more  than  a  continuation  of  that  pleafure 
which  God  receives  from  the  knowledge  that  he 
fhall  always  fo  a6l.  A  wife  being  hath  great  plea- 
fure in  afting  wifely,  and  in  the  affurance,  that  he 
fhall  aft  thus  on  all  occafions,  and  the  more  wifely 
he  afts,  and  the  greater  his  afllirance  of  his  continu- 
ing to  do  fo,  the  greater  that  pleafure;  and  therefore 
greateft  of  all,  where  the  wifdom  is  infinite  and 
unchangeable.  But  then,  this  pleafure  is  not  pro- 
perly the  caufe  of  God's  afting  wifely,  becaufe, 
the  very  ground  of  that  pleafure  which  accompa- 
nies the  divine  aftions,  is  his  afting  in  the  manner 
he  does,  becaufe,  it  is  afting  wifdy,  or  according 
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to  the  reafon  and  nature  of  things  as    the   conifant 
motive  of  his  Adions. 

§  8.  Upon  the  whole,  I  would  diftinguidi  what 
is  lefs  evident  from  what  is  77iore  fo.  That  there 
are  no  inclinations  in  God  at  ally  dijlin^  from  his  ac- 
tual volitions  is  to  me  fo  evident,  as  hardly  to 
leave  any  doubt  about  it  in  my  mind  ;  that  there 
are  no  fiich  inclinations^  as  depend  not  upon  a)iy  pre- 
vious duls  of  the  under Jlanditjg  is  ftill  more  evident, 
and  the  proof  of  it  more  eafiiy  apprehended.  But 
what  is  mod  evident  of  all,  and  ought  in  my 
judgment  to  be  out  of  queftion  among  thofe,  who 
would  tliink  in  the  leaft  honourably  of  God,  and 
not  give  up  all  his  moral  perfecfions,  is  that  there 
are  ejfential  and  everla fling  fitneffes  in  things  and  ac- 
tions^ which  being  perfeBly  known  to  God,  are  the 
true  and  invariable  reafons  of  his  conduct.  From 
this  principle  the  following  corollaries  are  naturally 
deduc*d. 


CHAP.  III. 

Ftr/i  Corollary. 

§  I.  '  I  ^HERE  can  be  no  fuch  unbounded  liberty  in 
JL  the  will  of  God  as  fome  have  advanced ^ 
who  (for  what  end,  was  befl:  known  to  themf^Ives) 
have  talk*d  deceitfully  for  God,  and  complimented 
him  with  an  abfolute  empire  over  truth  d.nd  fa'/hh^od^ 
over  good  and  evil.  "  It  is  repugnant  to  reafon" 
(faith  a  celebrated  *  Philofopher)  "  that  the  wiii  of 
*'  God   fhould  not  from  eternity  have  been  indif- 
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"  ferent  to  all  things,  which  are  or  ever  fhall  be, 
"  becaufe  there  is  nothing  good  or  true,  nothing  to 
"  be  believ'd,   or   done,    or  omitted,   the  idea  of 
"  which  was  in  the  divine  intelleft,  before  his  will 
"  determined  to  efFedl  it  fuch  as  it  is.     Neither  do  I 
*'  here  fpeak  of  priority  of  time,  fince  it  was  not 
"  there  by  a  priority  of  order  or  nature,  t.  e.  fo  as 
"  that  the  idea  of  goodnefs,  mov'd  God  to  choofe 
*'  one  thing  rather  than  another,   e.  g.  He  did  not 
''  therefore  will    to   create  the  world  in  time,  be- 
''  caufe  he   faw  this  to  be  better,  than  if  he  had 
*"-  created  it   from  eternity  ;    nor  did  he  will   that 
''  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle,  fliould  be  equal  to 
*'  tv/o  right,  becaufe   he   knew  that  it  cou'd   not 
*'  be  otherwife  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,    becaufe  he 
*'  wili'd  to  create  the  v/orld  in  time,  therefore  this 
*'  is  better  than  if  he  had  created  it  from  eternity, 
*'  and  becaufe  he  wili'd  that  the   three  angles  of  a 
*'  triangle,  fhould  be  neceflarily  eq^jal  to  two  right, 
*'  thtretore  this  is  now  true,  and  cannot  be  other- 
*'  wife  -,  and  fo  of  the  reft.     And  thus  this  perfect 
^  indifference  in  God,  is  a  moll  complete  argument 
"  of  his  omnipotence.     But  as  to  man,  finding  the 
"  nature  of  all  that   is  good  or  true  already  deter- 
"  min'd  by  God,  and  unchangeably  fo,  it  is  ma- 
*'  nifeft  that  he  does  the  more  readily,  and,  con- 
"  fequenrly,    the  more  freds  embrace  any   good 
*'  or   truth,  the   more  clearly   he  apprehends  it, 
"  and  that  he   is  never  indijfcrent,  but   when    he 
"  is  ignorant  which  is    the    truer  or   better,    or 
"  at  leaft   doth  not   fee    it   fo  clearly    but  that 
*'•  there  is  fome  room   for  doubting.     And  thus 
*'  the   indifference  belonging  to  human  Liberty  is 
*'  quite  another  thing  from  that  which  agrees  to 
"  the  divine." 

§  2.  In  this  paflage  we  find  all  truth,  whether  ^^- 
ciiiayive  or  pr allied,  (or  truth  and  gocdnefs)  is  en- 
tirely 


tirely  fubjedled  to  the  free  determination  of  God- 
The  particular  inftance  of  a  thing  fit  to  be  done 
is  not  very  well  chofen  j  it  being  a  difputable  point, 
whether  it  was  pofTible,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
for  the  world  to  have  been  created  from  eternity, 
and  the  creating  of  it  fooner  or  later  in  time  be- 
ing, perhaps,  a  matter  of  arbitrary  choice.  BuC 
fince  the  aflertion  is  univerfal  that  there  is  nothing 
good  or  true,  to  be  believ'd,  or  done,  or  omitted, 
but  the  will  of  God  was,  from  eternity,  indifferent 
to  it,  we  have  a  right  to  fuppofe,  that  if  it  had 
come  into  the  author's  head,  he  would  not  have 
fcrupled  to  fay,  that  fidelity  would  have  been  no 
better  than  perfidioufrytfs^  mercy  than  cruelty^  univerfal 
benevolence  than  univerfal  ?nalice  -,  if  God,  of  his  own 
free  will,  had  not  made  them  better.  I  am  pleas'd, 
however,  to  fee  thefe  two  forts  of  truth  plac*d 
upon  the  fame  foot  s  it  rejoices  me  to  hear  that  the 
i?'utb  of  this  propofition^  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
are  equal  to  two  rights  is  not  more  necefTary  and  un- 
changeable than  the  goodnefs  of  fome  actions  ;  and 
that  nothing  could  have  hinder'd  the  one  from  being 
what  it  is,  but  a  power  that  had  the  fame  abfolute 
dominion  over  the  other.  Only  grant  me  that 
moral  fitnefs  is  as  efTential  to  fome  adions,  as  the 
property  now  mention'd  is  to  a  triangle,  and  I  defire 
no  more.  That  there  are  eternal  and  necejfar'^  truths^ 
which  always  were,  and  always  will  be  the  fame, 
and  could  not  pofTibly  have  been  otherwife,  is  as 
plain  as  that  there  is  any  fuch  thing  as  truth  :  fince 
nothing  could  be  prov'dy  if  fomething  were  not 
felf-evidenty  and  what  is  felf-evident  could  not  be 
?nade  fo,  becaufe  then  we  could  not  know  whether 
it  is  fo  or  no,  till  we  had  firft  prov*d,  that  it  was 
the  will  of  God,  that  the  truth  of  it  fhould  be  felf- 
evident*  And  fome  propofitions  being  felf-evident^ 
the  evidence  of  others  is  demonjirative,  and  fo 
refolves  into  felf-evidence ;  a  demonflration  being 
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chain  of  ideas,  in  which  the  connexion  between 
every  particular  link,  and  the  next  following  is 
evident  of  itfelf,  or  without  any  proof.  That  there 
are  likewife  moral  truths  which  have  the  fame  im- 
mutable neceffity,  was  attempted  to  be  prov'd  in 
the  two  fir Jl  chapters,  and  appears  to  me  in  the  fame 
full  light,  as  that  there  are  mathematical  truths  of 
this  kind.  The  nature  of  jujiice  and  injufi:ice,  gra- 
titude and  ingratitude,  goodnefs  and  malice,  fincerit-j 
and  fraud,  being  no  more  liable  to  change,  than 
thofe  of  a  triajigle,  a  fquare,  and  a  circle ;  and  hav- 
ing the  fame  invariable  relation  of  agreement  or 
difagreement  with  a  being  poiTefsM  of  freedom  and 
intelligence,  as  thefe  feveral  figures  have  one  with 
another.  Nor  is  it  a  real  leflening  to  the  true  li' 
herty  of  the  will  of  God,  that  he  cannot  arbitrarily 
make  good  to  be  evil,  and  evil  to  be  good,  any  more 
than  it  is  to  the  power  of  God  that  he  cannot 
make  truth  ?ind  faljhood  to  be  the  fame  thing. 

§  3.  Hobbs  is  not  quite  fo  liberal  to  the  Creator 
and  Governor  of  the  world,  as  Defcartes ;  yet  he 
too  talks  in  a  flrain  that  is  fure  high  enough.  A 
right  to  do  all  things,  does  ejfentially  and  necejfarily  ad- 
here to  the  power  of  doing  them  *  ;  that  is,  in  plain 
Englifh,  God  hath  power  to  dajnn  his  innocent  crea- 
tures everlaftingly,  therefore  he  hath  a  right  to  do 
it  ",  his  mere  power  to  deceive  his  creatures,  by  aft- 
ing  diredly  contrary  to  all  the  affurances  and  re- 
velations of  his  mind  that  he  hath  given,  or  can 
poflibly  give  them,  is  not  to  be  queftion'd  ;  there- 
fore his  7'ight  to  deceive  them,  is  alfo  unquellion- 
able.  And  if  there  be  no  difference  between 
phyfical  and  moral  power,  or  between  7nere  power 
and  right  (as  we  have  Mr.  Hohbs's  word  for  it  there 
is  not)    we  have    then  no  abfolutc  fecurity  that 
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God  will  not  thus  ad  :  and  how  much  better,  I 
pray,  is  tht  fever eignty  afcrib'd  by  fome  to  the  moft 
excellent  of  all  Beings  than  this  monftrous, 
this  boundlefs  right  of  Hohbs?  For  my  part,  I 
cannot  fee  wherein  they  differ  -,  fince  each,  like  a 
vaft  abyfs,  fwallows  up,  without  diftin6lion,  every 
thing  that  is  thrown  into  it.  In  all  likelihood, 
Hobbs  had  never  thought  of  that  abfurd  notion,  or 
would  have  been  afiiam'd  to  broach  it,  if  the  then 
reigning  fyftems  in  divinity^  had  not  given  authority 
to  that  and  feveral  other  parts  of  his  wild  fcheme 
of  religion,  morality  and  politicks, 

§  4.  Some  of  late,  who  are  far  from  believing 
Cartes's  Omnipotence,  or  Hobbs*s  Right,  and  would 
entertain  the  fuppofition  of  God's  devoting  a  world 
of  innocent  creatures  to  everlafting  mifcry  and  tor> 
ments  with  the  utmoft  abhorrence,  will  not,  how- 
ever, allow  that  one  thing  is  in  itfelf  fitter  than  an- 
other ',  fo  that,  if  they  abhor  the  fuppofition  jult: 
now  pur,  'tis  not  an  abhorrence  of  reafon  faccord- 
ing  to  their  own  account  of  it)  but  of  mechanifm, 
like  thofe  which  we  call  7iatnral  antipathies.  The 
will  of  God,  they  will  tell  you,  is  not  guided  by 
any  fuch  rule,  as  fit  and  unfit.  "  What  is  the 
"  reafon"  (faith  an  ingenious  perfon  in  this  way  of 
thinking  *)  "  why  God  fhould  communicate  hap- 
"  pinefs  to  the  good  and  innocent  ?  Will  you  fay, 
"  that  the  reafon  for  it  is,  that  fuch  a  procedure 
"  is  agreeable,  and  the  contrary  oppofite  to  the 
"  nature  of  things  ?  If  fo,  I  fliould  then  ask,  to 
"  what  things  is  fuch  a  procedure  agreeable  to 
"  the  nature  of?  Is  it  to  that  of  the  creatures  ? 
"  Is  it  agreeable  to  their  nature  as  fenftble  beings  ? 
"  It  is  certainly  pleafing  to  them  as  fuch  ;  but  this 
"  is  entirely  befides  the  queftion,  and  abftradling 
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«*  from  this  fenfe  of  the  word,  I  don't  fee  but  that 
"  pain  and  mifcry  is  as  agreeable  to  the  nature  of 
**  a  fenfible  being,  as  pleafure  and  happinefs.'* 
But,  with  this  gentleman's  leave,  I  would  ask,  how 
long  a  fenfible,  and  an  innocent  being,  have  been 
equivalent  terms  ?  The  queftion  was  concerning 
communicating  happinefs  to  a  good  and  innocent  be- 
ing ;  and  certainly,  in  the  nature  of  the  things, 
there  is  a  greater  agreement  between  innocejice  and 
happinefs,  than  between  innocence  and  7nifer'j,  were 
it  for  no  other  reafon  but  this,  that  the  happinefs  of 
an  innocent  being,  mufl:,  in  part,  arife  out  of  his 
innocence  or  goodnefs  itfelf,  while  his  mifery  muft 
be  wholly  external,  and  fo  fif  not  grounded  in  a 
mijlake)  not  only  fuit  but  ill  with  his  innocence, 
but,  like  a  -negative  quantity,  help  to  deftroy  the 
fatisfadlion  that  flow'd  from  the  confcioufnefs  of 
it  j  for  inward  fatisfa6i:ion  may  be  fo  equally  ba- 
lanced with  outward  pain,  as  taken  with  that, 
to  have  no  more  value  than  non-exifience,  or  fo 
over-balanc'd  as  to  be  unfpeakably  worfe  than  that. 
If  any  one  faith,  that  he  cannot  fee  how  happinefs 
agrees  better  with  innocence  than  mifery  does,  I 
can  only  wifh  him  a  better  eye-fight.  Should  this 
author,  upon  fecond  thoughts,  fay,  that  tho  there  is 
no  reafon  why  God  fhould  communicate  happinefs 
to  the  good  and  innocent,  yet  there  are  plain  rea- 
Ibns,  why  he  fhould  not  inflict  mifery,  I  fliall  think 
it  a  confiderable  gain  to  have  this  one  moral  fitnefs 
granted  m>e  ;  and  laying  this  for  a  foundation,  make 
fio  doubt  of  raifing  a  fuperftruc^ure  of  many  other 
moral  fitnefies  upon  it. 

§  5.  The  fame  author  adds,  a  few  lines  after 
this :  "  I  don't  find  (1  am  forry  to  lliy  it)  any  ne- 
^'  cefliary  connexion  between  mere  intelligence, 
f  tho  ever  fo  great,  and  the  love  or  approbation 
J'  gf  kind  and  beneficent  a<5tions.''     And  I,  in  my 
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turn,  am  heartily  glad  to  hear  him  fay,  that  he  is 
forr-j  not  to  find  this  connexion,  not  only  as  his  good 
nature  breaks  out  in  this  exprefllon ;  but  as  it  is  a 
confefTion,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  not  aware,  of 
the  intrinfick  excellence  of  beneficent  adlions.  He 
is  forry  not  to  difcern  a  connexion  between  the 
higheft  degree  of  intelligence,  and  the  approbation 
of  kind  and  beneficent  aftions  ?  Why  fo  ?  but  be- 
caufe  he  is  inwardly  confcious  (as  indeed  every 
man  muft  be  who  hath  not  debauch'd  his  reafon, 
and  much  more  one  of  our  author's  virtue  and 
good  fenfe)  that  fuch  aflions  greatly  deferve  ap- 
probation. For  if  they  don't  deferve  approba- 
tion, there  is  no  caufe  for  forrow,  that  mere  intel- 
ligence or  reafon  would  not  lead  any  one  to  ap- 
prove them.  But,  if  they  deferve  love  and  ap- 
probation, as  this  author  doth  in  a  manner  confefs, 
certainly  the  fame  intelligence,  which  difcovers  the 
merit  of  fuch  aftions,  as  the  higheft  intelligence 
cannot  but  do,  muft  needs  approve  them,  and 
delight  in  doing  them,  if  there  be  no  oppofire 
principle  to  counterafl  it,  which  there  is  not  in 
God. 

§  6.  'Tis  a  ftrange  queftion  for  any  thinking  man 
and  lover  of  virtue  to  ask,  but  which  I  have  heard 
fome  fuch  ferioufly  put,  who  were  very  well  able 
to  have  anfwer'd  it  themfelves,  you  talkof  thefitnejfes 
of  things^  pr^h  "^^^^  ^^^  t^^^fi^  fitnejfes  fit  for  ?  If 
I  miftake  not,  I  have  fhewn  before  that  they  are  fit 
to  engage  the  approbation  of  the  greateft  and 
wifeft  of  all  Beings  j  as,  in  the  id  part  of  this 
ejfa\\  I  fhall  endeavour  to  fhew,  that  they  are  well 
fitted  to  awaken  the  attention,  and  to  attrafl  the 
love  and  efteem,  of  all  intelligent  agents  whatfoever. 
They  are  a  much  fitter  rule,  furely,  for  a  reafonable 
being  to  ad  by  than  mere  inclmation^  be  it  never  (o 
right,  which  yet  is  the  only  thing  by  which  thefe  gen- 
tlemen 
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tlernen  will  allow  the  will  of  God  to  be  bounded.  I 
cannot  forbear  afl<:ing  this  new  fort  of  advocates  for 
virtue  and  benevolence,  Is  not  one  a5iion  better  than 
another  ?  tho*,  I  know,  they  will  prefently  re- 
turn upon  me,  for  what^  and  for  ivho?n  is  it  better  P 
To  which  I  anfwer,  without  any  manner  of  hefita- 
tion,  'tis  better  with  regard  to  the  agent  hi?nfelf^ 
not  excepting  the  ever  bleffed  God.  Doing  good  to 
thofe  that  are  good,  and  to  the  innocent,  is  a  bet- 
ter work  in  itfelf^  and  better  fuits  the  perfeciiom  of 
the  divine  nature^  than  caufelejly  and  ^ifif/i'/^)' putting 
them  to  pain.  'Tis  a  better  employment  of  that 
infinite  piver,  which  is  under  the  direction  o't  infi- 
nite wifdom^  than  the  contrary  i  better  fitted  to  yield 
a  reafonabk^  I  fliould  have  iaid  a  divine.,  faiisfaolion. 
Will  it  befaid  that  nothing  can  ht  fit  that  is  impojji- 
hle ',  but  that  'tis  impoffible,  without  inclination, 
fof  the  divine  Being  himfelf  to  aft  one  way  or  ano- 
ther ?  Why,  placing  the  thing  in  this  light,  it  is, 
itfeefns,  fit  that  the  fovereign  Being,  having  an  in- 
clination to  do  good,  fhould  do  good,  and  not 
evil  ;  and  that,  in  doing  it,  he  fhould  have  an  eye 
to  the  fitnefs  of  it.  But  I  argue  farther,  that  if  one 
aftion  be  fitter  and  better  than  another,  fuppofing 
only  that  it  is  pojfible,  then  the  approbation  and 
choice  of  it  can  never  be  impojfible,  to  a  Being  that 
clearly  perceives  that  fitnefs,  and  hath  nothing  to 
corrupt  its  judgment,  and  pervert  its  choice  ;  which 
is  evidently  the  cafe,  with  refpeft  to  x\\e  fupreme 
Being.  He  hath  a  natural  power  of  chufing,  and 
can  aflually  exercife  this  power,  whenever  a  fuffi- 
cient  motive  is  not  wanting,  as  fuch  a  motive  to 
laflion  can  never  be  wanting  where  the  adion  hath 
an  apparent  fitnefs,  and  there  is  no  wrong  biafs  to 
divert  and  reflrain  the  choice  of  it. 

%  7.  After  all  that  I  have  faid  to  prove,  that  the 
will  of  God  is  in  fame  fenfe  limited  by  the  nature  of 
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things^  (o  that  he  can  no  more  wi//to  do  fome  things 
on  account  of  their  unfitnefs,  than  he  can  to  do  o- 
thers,  becaufe  he  knows  them  to  be  phyftcally  im- 
^ojjible  I  am  far  from  faying,  that  a  liber t-j  of  indif- 
ference., can  never  agree   to  the   will  of  God ;  as 
fome  learned  men  have  done,  alledging  this  argu- 
ment for  it,  that  God  can  never  ad  without  2Lfuffi- 
d^ent  reafon.    If  there  can  be  inftances  affign*d  of 
things  in  their  nature  indifferent,  in  all  fuch  inftan* 
ces,  the  will  of  God  muft  be  perfedlly  indifferent 
with  regard  to  fuch  things.  And,  for  aught  I  know, 
there  may  be  things   of  this  nature,  and  the  fol- 
lowing may  be   inftances   of  it,  viz.    whether  the 
world  Jhoiild  he  created  in  one  -part  of  fpace  or  ano^ 
ther ;  of  fuch  a  determinate  quantity  of  matter^  or  a 
few  particles  more  or  lefs.     Yet  even  here,  I  muft 
beg  leave  to  obferve,  that,  according  to  what  ap- 
pears to  me,  the  will  of  God  hath  no  power  over 
the  nature  of  thefe  things,  fo,  as  by  prefering  one 
of  two  indifferent  things,  to  make  that  become  better 
than  the  other  ;    but  what  was   in  its  nature  indif- 
ferent before,  does  in  its  nature  continue  the  fame 
ftill.     If  there  was  nothing  to  determine  the  divine 
cledion  to  that  part  of  fpace,  and  that  quantity  of 
matter,  which  he  made  choice  of  ia  creating  the 
world,  before  the  world   was   created,  then  that 
part  of  fpace,  and  that  quantity  of  matter,  being 
chofen,  are  not  now  better  than  any  other  ;  fincc 
nothing  in  that  particular  divifion  of  fpace  or  por- 
tion of  matter,  was  the  reafon  of  its  being  chofen, 
and  no  change  hath  happen'd  in  the  nature  of  fpace 
and  matter  themfelves  ;  fpace  and  matter  being  in 
themfelves  the  fame,  whether  a  world  exifts  in  fuch 
a  part  of  fpace,  and  having  fuch  particular  bounds 
and  limits,  or  no. 

To  conclude,  I  fhall  venture  to  lay  down  this  as 
ajufl  idea  of  the  divine  liberty^  viz.  the  entire  do- 
minion of  the  fupreme  mind  over  his  own  adions. 

He 
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He  who  is  infinite  in  power,  cannot  be  over-rul^J 
by  any  external  force  to  do  what  he  would  not  do,^ 
if  left  to  himfelf :  nor  can  he  be  tempted  to  do  evil^ 
by  a  fallacious  appearance  of  things  to  his  under- 
ftanding  ;  or  by  inclinations  not  fubjecl  to  reafon  J 
His  infinite  wifdom  fecuring  him  againft  the  firji^ 
and  his  having  no  inclinations  at  all,  to  be  furenone 
that  are  wrong,  againft  the  latter.  It  is  abfolutely 
certain,  that  God  judges  every  thing  to  be  as  it  is, 
and  the  contrary  naturally  itnpqfflble.  That,  having 
no  motive  to  a(5l  otherwife,  he  will  always  do  that 
which  he  judges  beft  to  be  done  is  morally  certain, 
the  contrary  may  be  faid  to  be  morally  iinpojjihle.  So 
the  fcripture  fays  that  it  is  impoffible  for  God  to  lie. 
So  we  are  ufed  to  fay,  that  it  is  impoffihle  this  or  that 
Ihould  be,  meaning,  that  it  cannot  be  fupposM 
without  the  greateft  abfurdity.  And  if,  in  any  cafe, 
this  exprefTion  be  allowable,  it  is  in  this  i  fince  we 
might  with  much  lefs  abfurdity,  conceive  all  the 
intelligent  beings  throughout  the  univerfe,  to  agree 
in  affirming  a  known  falfhood,  without  any  the 
leaft  temptation  for  doing  ir,  than  that  the  conduft 
of  the  divine  Being,  ftiould,  in  a  fingle  inftance, 
contradicfb  the  counlel  of  his  infinite  and  unerring 
wifdom.  A  natural  power  in  God,  in  its  ahftraSi 
co/if  deration,  extending  alike  to  all  a^iom  "whatfoever, 
is  not  denied.  But,  as  it  has  been  very  well  ob- 
fcrv'd,  a  moral  attion  is  the  exercife  of  a  natural  ca- 
"pacity,  under  the  direction  of  a  fnoral  judgment.  Now 
the  power  of  God  being  under  the  diredion  of  in- 
finite wifdom,  and  there  being  no  counter-inclina- 
tion to  draw  his  will  afide,  tho'  Godadts  with  per- 
fe(5l  freedom,  fo  as  to  determine  himfelf  with  the  ut- 
moft  complacency,  yet  that  determination,  where 
there  is  a  right  on  one  fide,  and  a  wrong  on  the  o- 
ther,  is  as  certain  as  if  it  was  phyfically  necejfary. 
Were  there  no  direction  at  all  of  any  kind  there 
could  be  no  a^ion.  And  where  the  direction  lies  all 
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one  way,  the  adion  will  certainly  be  that  way* 
This  is  not  the  onh  inftance  wherein  one  perfedti- 
on  of  the  divine  nature  is,  in  the  excrcife  of  it,  li- 
mited by  another.  There  is  in  God  a  vis  matrix,  a 
locomotive  power ;  yet  fuch  is  the  perfeftion  of 
his  nature,  that  he  cannot  exert  this  power,  in  re- 
gard of  himfelf,  becaufe  of  his  i?nmenfity.  There 
is,  indeed,  this  difference  between  the  latter  cafe 
and  the  former^  that  the  reftraint  laid  by  the  omni- 
frefence  of  God  upon  his  power,  to  move  from  one 
place  to  another  is  natural  :  whereas  that  which  the 
wifdom  of  God  puts  upon  his  po-ujer  to  do  wrong  is 
of  a  moral  kind  ;  but  in  both  cafes  the  effe5l  is  alike 
certain.  I  fiiall  not,  therefore,  fcruple  to  affirm, 
that  the  moll  perfed:  freedom  of  which  we  can 
have  any  idea,  is  the  power  which  the  wifeft  of  all 
beings  hath  to  ad:  in  all  cafes  as  his  wifdom  direfls, 
without  any  the  leaft  interruption  or  controul. 

§  8.  Here  I  intended  to  have  pad  on  to  another 
corollary.  But,  having  met  with  a  difcourfe  *, 
publifhed  not  long  fmce,  in  which  the  ingenious 
author  hath  advanc*d  two  notions,  on  which  he  feems 
to  lay  no  little  ftrefs,  I  (hall  take  leave  to  flop  (o 
long  as  briefly  to  examine  them.  T\it  firjl  of  thefe 
notions  is.  that  there  not  only  may  be,  and  even  are., 
mimherlefs  injlances,  both  in  the  natural  and  f?wral 
world,  of  things  perfeffly  equal ;  but  that  'tis  necejfary^ 
and  of  the  greatefl  importance,  for  the  ho7iottr  of  God^ 
and  as  the  ground  of  02ir  obligation  to  his  goodnefs,  that 
there  fhould  be,  and  that  we  fhould  believe,  there  are  fo. 
This  author  does  himfelf  allow  that  the  will  of  God, 
wherefoever  there  is  a  fuperior  fitncfs,  is  deter- 
min'd  by  that  fitnefs  ;  and  faith  "  that  for  God 
**  to  aft  an  unfit  thing  would  be  unwife,  and  to 

•  An  eflay  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  in  God,  and  in  crel* 
•  wet.  yid,fefl.  j,  of  that  difcourfe,  particularly  /»  (o. 
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•*  aft  a  thing  which  is  evil  would  not  be  good  •," 
from  whence  it  neceflarily  follows,  that  fuppofing 
the  nature  of  things  to  be  fuch,  that  to  an  infinite 
underjlanding  there  muft  always  appear  a  reafon 
for  choofing  one  thing  rather  than  another,  tho* 
God,  as  a  wife  and  good  Being,  could  not,  upon 
xKis  fuppofttion^  in  any  one  inftance,  choofe  to  a£t 
otherwife  than  he  does,  yet  this  would  be  no  man- 
ner of  diminution  of  his  glory  -,  unlefs  it  be  more 
for  the  glory  of  God  to  a6t  'Without  a  reafon  than 
with  one,  only  to  fhew  his  fijvereignty  and  dominion. 
The  queftion,  therefore,  at  bottom  is  about  a  mat- 
ter of  fa5i  (viz.  whether  the  reafons  arefo  exadlly 
equal  for  choofing  this  or  that  in  a  multitude  of 
cafes,  that  God*s  preference  of  one  to  the  other  is 
purely  arbitrary)  upon  which  it  feems  to  me  of  little 
confequence  which  way  we  decide  i  or  whether  we 
decide  at  all,  one  way  or  the  other  ;  fince  God  as 
properly  deterfuines  himfelf,  when  he  hath  a  reafoji 
for  his  choice,  as  when  he  hath  none.  Nor  are  we 
iefs  oblig'd  to  be  thankful  for  the  favours  God  con- 
fers upon  us,  in  one  cafe  than  in  the  other.  Have 
I  received  very  great  and  apparent  benefits  ?  Were 
they  defign*d  as  fuch  ?  and  altogether  unmerited  on 
my  part  ?  Certainly  then,  without  enquiring  whe- 
ther God  had  his  reafons  for  doing  fo  much  for  me 
as  he  hath  done,  or  for  doing  more  for  me  than 
he  hath  for  another,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  that 
I  am  under  the  ftrongeft  engagements  to  love  and 
gratitude.  According  to  this  author's  rate  of  reafo- 
ning,  if  of  three  perfons  (whom  we  will  call  A,  B, 
and  C)  C  hath  been  favour*d  as  much  more  than  B  as 
A  hath  been  Iefs,  will  not  the  comparifon  with  C, 
take  away  from  the  obligation  that  B  is  under  to 
thankfulnefs  as  much  as  the  comparifon  with  ji 
inhances  it  ?  Had  the  degree  of  favour  to  A  and  B 
been  the  fame  as  to  C,  would  C  who  now  beholds  A 
and  B  below  him  on  the  fcale  of  benefits,  have  been 
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lefs  in  debt  to  the  goodnefs  of  God,  tho'  enjoying 
all  the  fame  blcfllngsand  favours  as  now,  only  be- 
caufe  he  would  have  feen  A  and  B  upon  the  fame 
foot  with  himfelf  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  happinefs 
of  a  generous  mind  being  increas*d  by  company, 
that  which  makes  C  happier,  viz.  the  happinefs 
of  A  and  -5,  ought  not,  one  would  think,  to  lefTen 
his  thankfulnefs. -But  ought  we  not  to  take  no- 
tice, with  the  livelieft  fentiments  of  gratitude,  of 
God's  having  chofen  us  to  be  the  objefls  of  his  dij'- 
tinguijhing  goodnefs,  faffing  by  others  ?  and  is  not 
this  motive  to  gratitude  frequently  infilled  upon  in 
fcripture  ?  I  own  it ;  and  'tis  what  the  examples 
produc*d  by  this  author  put  out  of  all  doubt.  But 
what  then  ?  'Tis  to  be  hop'd  the  ground  of  our 
thankfulnefs  is  not  that  God  hath  paft  by  others  i 
but  that,  paffing  by  them,  he  hath  chofen  us,  who 
might  likewife  have  been  excluded,  for  any  proper 
clai?n  we  have  to  higher  degrees  of  favour.  Merit 
we  have  none  any  more  than  they  ;  and,  as  for 
any  other  reafons,  however  proper  and  effedual  they 
might  be,  to  move  an  infinitely  wife  God,  they  do 
not,  by  being  arguments  of  his  wifdom,  depreciate 
from  his  goodnefs,  or  leflen  our  obligations  to  it. 
Will  they  who  (hall  be  living  upon  earth,  when  the 
gofpel  is  become  the  religion  of  all  mankind,  have 
iefs  reafon  to  be  thankful  for  this  unfpeakabk  gift 
than  we  have,  merely  becaufe  it  will  then  be  a 
common  bleffmg^  like  the  li^t  of  the  fun^  and  not, 
as  now,  a  diftinguifhing  privilege  ?  Or  is  there  juft 
caufe  why  any  chriftian  nation  fiiould  be  more 
fparing  of  their  praifes  and  acknowledgments  to 
God  for  giving  them  the  gofpel,  becaufe  he 
hath  not  given  it  to  them  only  ?  I  cannot  help 
fufpe6ting  that  fuch  thoughts  proceed  from  the 
prejudices  of  education,  by  which  a  man  hath  been 
taught,  in  order  to  magnify  the  grace  of  God 
the  more,  to  narrow  the  bounds  of  its    which 
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is  fuch  a  ftrange  way  of  magmfybig  the  grace  of  God 
as  no  one,  without  injiruclion,  would  have  readily- 
thought  on.  And  if  this  was  the  motive  to  God*s 
making  ufe  of  this  difcriminaiing  method  in  placing 
his  favours,  that  his  grace  would  hereby  appear 
the  more  illuftrious  fnot,  indeed^  in  itfelf,  but  with 
regard  to  thofe  feiv^  that  happen  to  be  the  ohje^ls 
of  it)  which  feems  to  be  the  opinion  of  fome  ; 
will  it  not  be  unaccountable  that  the  fame  motive, 
did  not  induce  him  to  confine  his  goodnefs  to  a 
ftngle  objeEi^  that  being  the  way  to  exalt  it  to  the 
higheft  pitch  of  all  ? 

§  9.  The  other  notion  in  that  treatife,  which  I 
cannot  come  in  with,  is,  that  ijohere  one  thing  is  no 
better  than  another  before  a  choice  is  made  of  it^  that 
choice  makes  it  better  to  the  choofer  -,  fo  that  God  him- 
felf  by  chooftng  any  fcheme  or  mediums^  tho*  antece- 
dently no  way  preferable  to  other  fchemes  and  mediums., 
which  he  does  not  choofe^  renders  that  fcheme  and 
thofe  ?nediums.,  fit,  and  good,  and  agreeable.  *  Here,  I 
am  apt  to  think,  the  ingenious  author  deceiv*dhim- 
felf,  or  rather  was  deceiv'd  by  Bifhop  King,  for  want 
of  attending  to  an  obvious  diflin£fion,  between  the 
abfolute  and  refpe^ive  goodnefs  or  fitnefs  of  two  or 
more  fchemes  or  mediums,  which  lie  before  the 
view  of  an  intelligent  agent.  The  abfolute  goodnefs 
of  any  fcheme  is  that  which  makes  it  fit  to  be  cho- 
fen,  if  there  be  no  fuperior  reafon  againft  it.  The 
refpe^ive  goodnefs  is  its  eligiblenefs  above  other 
fchemes,  that  is,  the  excefs  of  its  abfolute  goodnefs, 
above  theirs.  Confequently,  where  the  abfolute 
goodnefs  of  two  fchemes  is  eq^ual,  neither  of  them 
is  refpeSiively  good  and  fit ;  nor  can  poflibly  be- 
come fo  by  being  chofen.  And  what  then  Ihould 
make  it  good  and  agreeable  to  the  choofer  ?  Upon 
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the  account  of  its  abfolute  goodnefsit  may  be  a- 
greeable  :  but  then,  forafmuch  as  this  does  not 
exceed  the  abfolute  goodnefs  of  the  fcheme  uncho- 
fen,  the  plain  and  entire  reafon  of  its  being  agree- 
able is  its  abfolute  fitnefs  to  be  chofen,  not  its  being 
chofen  rather  than  another  equally  fit.  But  the  a- 
gent  hath  chofen  it,  and  is  therefore  pleas'd  with 
it  :  what,  is  he  pleas'd,  that  he  hath  chofen  that^ 
and  not  the  other  ?  that  cannot  be,  if  he  knows 
that  one  is  no  better  than  the  other,  and  is  not  in- 
fluenc'd  in  his  choice,  by  a  particular  and  unac- 
countable fancy  for  one  above  the  other  ;  which, 
tho*  it  may  be  frequently  fa6l,  in  refped  of  fuch 
compounded  and  imperfect  beings  as  we  are,  can- 
not, without  detrading  from  the  fimplicity  and 
perfe6lion  of  his  nature,  be  fuppos'd  of  God :  not 
to  add,  that  where  there  is  fuch  a  partial  fancy  ^  the 
agreeablenefs  of  the  thing  does  not  arife  from  our 
having  aftually  chofen  it,  but  from  the  fancy  we 
have  for  it,  which  is  the  true  reafon  of  our  choice. 

Second  Corollary. 

THE  divine  rectitude  is  a  complex  ierm^  including 
federal  ideas  under  it ;  as,  for  inftance,  a  7ie- 
gative  re^itude,  in  oppofition  to  every  wrong  incli- 
nation ;  rectitude  of  judgment,  in  oppofition  to  all 
ignorance  and  miftake  about  right  and  wrong,  whe- 
ther in  refpcft  of  the  adions  and  operations  of  the 
Deity  himfelf,  or  the  aftions  and  operations  of  his 
free  creatures :  a  re5iitude  of  ivill,  denoting  an  in- 
variable determination  of  the  will,  by  a  right  judg" 
ment,  in  oppofition  to  a  will  that  is  capable  of  be- 
ing determin'd  without,  or  contrary  to,  fuch  a  judg- 
ment: and,  finally,  3.  reclitude  of  delight,  figni^y'mQ 
that  as  fome  things  are  fit  to  be  delighted  in, 
others  not,  fo  God  is  delighted  in  that,  and  nothing 
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elfe,  which  is  a  proper  foundation  and  objcft:  of  de- 
light, and  that  his  delight  is  always  proportionable 
to  the  occafion,  and  the  value  of  the  objed:,  in  op- 
pofition  to  a  fatisfadlion  or  delight  that  is  unreafon- 
able,  becaufe  mifplac*d  as  to  the  object,  or  excejfivc 
as  to  the  degree.  All  thefe  are  comprehended  in  the 
re^tiude  of  the  divine  nature  \  the  infeparable  ef- 
feft  of  which  is  a  reEiitude  in  the  divine  conduEl  and 
government ;  by  which  rectitude,  befides  his  never 
doing  any  thing  that  had  better  not  be  done,  is  far- 
ther meant  his  doing  every  thing  that  is  fit  and  be- 
coming him  to  do.  The  afibrance  we  have  of  this 
(the  reflitude  of  the  divine  nature  being  prefuppos'd) 
is  the  infinite  power,  or  all-fufficiency,  of  God.  He 
cannot  be  control*d  or  over-rul'd  in  any  of  his  de- 
figns  ;  to  him  it  can  never  be  dijjicult  3.nd painful  to 
do  any  thing  that  is  pofjtble ;  he  wants  nothing,  and 
he  fears  nothing,  and  therefore  can  have  no  in- 
ducement to  do  what  he  otherwife  would  not,  or 
to  leave  undone  what  he  fhould  elfe  have  chofen  to 
do,  only  for  the  fake  of  his  eafe,  and  to  fecurc 
his  own  private  intereji  and  happinefs. 

Third  Corollary. 

§  1 . '  I  ^HE  moral  attributes  of  God  are  only  divers 
\  wa\s  of  confidering  the  will  of  God  as  in- 
variably and  delightfully  determined  by  his  wifdo?n 
to  that  which  is  beji  in  all poffible  circumftances.  The 
attributes  that  go  under  this  name  of  moral, 
are  goodnefs,  jujlice,  truth  and  faithful nefs.  Goodnefs 
is  the  will  of  God  invariably  and  delightfully  deter- 
mined by  his  wifdom  to  the  communication  of  being 
and  happinefs,  becaule  it  is  fit,  and  as  far  as  is  fit. 
Jujlice  is  the  will  of  God  invariably  and  de- 
lightfully determin'd  by  his  wifdom  to  maintain 
right  and  order,  and,  for  this  end  and  purpofe,  to 
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do  all  that  is  neceffary  to  convince  his  reafonable 
creatures,  of  the  regard  he  hath  to  the  prefervation 

of  his  oii'n  rights,  and  of  theirs. Truth.,  ox  fin^ 

ceritj.,  is  the  will  of  God  invariably  and  delight- 
fully determin'd  by  his  wifdom  to  avoid  iifing  all 
figm^  in  his  incercourfes  with  his  intelligent  crea- 
tures, from  which  they  may  not  only  take  occa- 
fion,  without  neceffity.,  to  deceive  themJeLves.,  but 
would  have  jufl  ground  to  charge  him  with  being 
their  deceiver,  having  a  meaning  to  himfelf  quite 
different  from  thai  which  the  words,  or  other  figns, 
he  made  ufe  of,  jjaturaliy  fuggefted,  and  w^re  in- 
tended to  fuggeft  ^. Faithfulnefs  is  the  will  of 

God  invariably  and  delightfully  determin'd  by  his 
wifdom  to  make  good  all  his  promiles  and  engage- 
ments.— The  Holinefs  of  God  feems  to  ftand  for  all 
thefe  perfedlions  in  conjunoiio?!.,  he  being  by  thefe 
perfedions  feparated  from  all  fociety  and  friendfhip 
with  falfe  gods,  as  his  people  were  to  be  from  the 
worfhip  and  worfhippers  of  thefe  falfe  deities, 
and  from  all  imitation  of  them  in  their  wicked 
lives,  their  fuperftitious  rights  and  cuftoms,  and  im- 
pious devotion ;  and  upon  that  account  called  a 
holy  people, 

§  2.  From  this  general  account  of  God*s  moral 
attributes,  it  follows,  that  we  have  clear,  diftinft 
and  proper  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  the 
divine  nature,  "  that,  notwithftanding  the  diverfity 
"  of  the  objects,  the  principle  of  all  thefe  attributes 

*  Can  the  Deity  lie  by  objefting  to  the  mind  a  falfe  image, 

either  by  words  or  things  ? Of  what  ufe  can  a  lie  be 

to  him  ?    Can  he  be  driven  to  it  by  the  fear  of  enemies  ?    or 

need  it  to  ferve  bis  friends  ?• there  being  no  rea/on  why 

God  fliould  he,  we  ought  to  conclude  the  nature  of  the  Gods 
is  free  of  this  imputation.  God  is  true  in  words  and  anions, 
is  neither  chang'd  himfeJf,  nor  deceives  others,  whether  by  vi- 
Cons,  or  voices,  or  figns,  wketbcr  flecping  or  waking.  Flat: 
da  RefHb.  Dial.  2» 
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*'  is,  ftricftly  fpeaking,  one  and  the  fame.**  viz. 
God's  knowledge  of,  and  delight  in,  that  which  is 
good  and  fit :  in  a  word,  that  infinity  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  the  7noral  as  well  as  of  the  other^  attri- 
butes of  God  ;  as  we  farther  learn  in  what  fenfe  it 
may  be  fo. 

§  3.  I.  IFe  have  clear ^  dijlin^^  and  proper^  tho 
iwt  adequate^  ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God. 
1  am  fenfible,  this  is  very  difagreeable  doftrine  to 
the  difciples  of  a  certain  refor?ner^  who  will  not 
allow  that  our  Jiotions  of  juftice  and  goodnefs^  do  at 
all  agree  tothefe  attributes' as  they  are  in  the  Deity  ; 
in  whom  they  fignify  fomething,  of  which  we 
have  only  a  confus'd^  or  rather  no,  apprehenfion, 
and  exceeding  difierent  from  what  they  do  when 
afcrib'd  to  men.  And,  the  truth  is,  as  long  as 
they  refolve  to  give  fuch  reprefentations  of  the  de- 
crees of  God,  of  his  ixjorks^  and  of,  what  they 
call,  his  ^/c/),  as  they  nniverfally  do,  they  are  per- 
fedlly  in  the  right  of  it,  to  take  it  for  a  thing 
granted,  that  we  have  no  ■proper  idea  of  thefe  mo- 
ral pcrfedions  vtho,  they  would  do  flill  better  to 
prove  it  too,  if  they  co.ild)  fiuce  they  muft  be 
confcious  of  its  being  a  def[  erate  undertaking  to 
reconcile  the  divine  proceedings,  according  to  their 
fcheme  of  them,  with  the  conceptions  which  all 
mankind,  not  excepting  thole  who  have  improv'd 
their  realbn  to  the  highell  degree,  have  of  juftice 
and  goodnefs.  And  not  only  thefe  men^  but  others 
too,  who  know  how  to  reafon  admirably  well 
upon  the  attributes  of  God  when  they  pleafe,  have, 
as  often  as  a  difirerent  purpofe  was  to  be  ferv*d, 
laUt'd  in  the  fame  ftrain.  - 

■'5'4.  Bifhop  King  Is  the  man  who  bath  moll  di- 
guifh'd  himfelf  on  this  head.  *Tis  true,  his  dif- 
courfe  does  particularly  concern  the  fore-knowledge 
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of  God.  But  then,  he  lays  down  fuch  unlimited 
affertions,  that  no  reader  can  forbear  concluding 
from  them,  that  his  opinion  was  the  fame  of  the 
moral  attributes  as  of  the  reft  -,  notwithftanding 
his  not  particularly  infifting  upon  them.  "  Thofe 
"  powers,  properties,  and  operations,  the  names 
*'  of  which  we  transfer  to  God,  are  (faith  he)  but 
*'  faint  Ihadows  and  refemblances,  or  rather  in- 
"  deed  emhkms  2.nd  far  ah  olical  figures  of  the  divine 
*'  attributes  which  they   are  defign'd  to   fignify. 

"  A  map  is  only  paper  and  ink  diverfified 

*'  with  feveral  ftrokes  and  lines  which  in  themfelvcs 
'*  have  very  little  likenefs  to  earth,  mountains, 
"  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers.  Yet  none  can  deny 
"  but  by  proportion  and  analogy,  they  are  very 
<»  inftrudtive  :  and  if  any  fliould  imagine  that 
"  thefe  countries  are  really  paper,  bec.iufe,  the 
*'  maps  that  reprefent  them  are  rnade  of  it,  and 
"  lliould  ferioufly  draw  conclufions  from  that  fup- 
"  pofition,  he  would  expofe  his  undertfanding, 
"  and  make  bimfelf  ridiculous.  And  yet  fuch  as 
*'  argue  from  the  faint  refemblances  that  either 
"  fcripture  or  reafon  give  us  of  the  divine  attri- 
"  butes  and  operations,  and  proceed  in  their  rca- 
"  fonings,  as  if  thefe  muft,  in  all  refpefts,  anfvver 
"  one  another,  fall  into  the  lame  abfurdities  that 
*'  thofe  would  be  guilty  of,  who  (hould  think  that 
"  countries  muft  be  of  paper,  becaufe  the  maps 
*'  that  reprefent  them  are  fo."  And,  in  the  next 
paragraph,  applying  this  general  cbfervation  to 
the  particular  cafe  of  God's  decrees  and  predefti- 
nation,  he  fiich,  *'  We  afcribe  thefe  to  God,  be- 
"  caufe  the  things  fignified  by  thefe  words, 
"  bear  fome  refemblance  to  certain  perfe(5tions, 
"  which  we  believe  to  be  in  him  :  but  there  is  as 
"  little  likenefs  between  the  one  and  the  other,  as 
"  between  the  countries  and  maps  which  reprefent 
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*'  them  *  /'■ If,  agreeably  to  what  that  writer 

faith  here  of  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  it  be  af- 
firm'd,  that  there  is  as  little  likenefs  between  our 
ideas  of  the  jujiice  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and  the 
attributes  the?nfehes,  as  between  a  map  of  a  coun- 
try, and  the  country  reprefented  by  it  (which  feems 
to  have  been  his  fenfe  of  the  matter)  I  cannot  but 
regard  it  as  not  only  a  vtvy  falfe  but  dangerous  po- 
rtion. Maps  arc  of  ufe  to  help  us  in  conceiving  of 
the  countries  they  defcribe  \  becaufe,  as  to  thtfitua- 
tkn  and  bounds  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  map  one 
with  regard  to  another,  there  is  fuppos'd  to  be  an 
exaft  and  proper  correfpondence  between  the  map 
and  the  country ;  and  becaufe,  as  to  other  inte?7tions 
of  a  map,  having  feen  the  earth  itfelf,  mountains, 
valleys,  lakes,  and  rivers,  any  arbitrary  fign  will 
ferve  to  revive  the  ideas  of  them  in  our  minds,  which 
we  can  eafily  apply  to  any  particular  country, 
mountain,  river,  which  we  have  not  feen.  But  now 
fuppofing  the  firft  and  only  obje6l  a  man  had  feen 
was  a  7nap.  I  afk,  what  fort  of  a  reprefentation  the 
map  would  be  to  fuch  a  man  ?  Would  it  anfwer 
the  fame  ends  to  hini  it  does  to  us  ?  of  no  more 
ufe  would  our  ideas  of  the  divine  perfeiflions  be  to 
us,  if  they  were  only  emblems  and  ^2.v?iho\\C2i\  figures 
of  thofe  perfefbions,  and  reprefented  them  no  bet- 
ter than  a  map  does  a  country  •■,  fince,  having  ne- 
ver convers'd  with  the  attributes  and  perfec5tion3 
themfelves,  we  mull:  be  continually  and  unavoid- 
ably blundering  in  all  our  contemplations  and  dif- 
courfes  about  them  ;  and  Ihould  not,  after  all,  know 
what  we  were  to  bdieve  concerning  God,  or  to  ex- 
•pe5i  from  him  ;  uCing the  words  wifdo7n,jufiee,  and 
goodnefs,  without  any  certain  ideas  affix'd  to  them. 
Whereas,  from  theaccountjuft  before  given  of  the 

*  Divine   predeftination,&c.  a  feinion  preach'd  before  the 
houfe  of  lords  in  Ireland,  1 709. 
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moral  perfections  of  God,  it  appears  that  tht  general 
ideas  of  them,  are  as  clear  and  diftincfl  as  of  the 
fame  things  when  attributed  to  other  intelligent 
beings. 

§  4.  *Tis  very  true ;  as  thefe  attributes  are  exer- 
cifed  and  imploy*d  in  the  ''cvorks  of  God,  we  are 
often  at  a  lofs  to  make  a  judgment  of  them.  But 
then  we  know  that  the  luorks  of  God  cannot  but  be 
agreeable  to  his  fiati^re  •,  fo  that  God  himfelf  being 
wife,  andjuft,  and  good,  we  may  be  confident  that 
wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs,  belong  to  all  his  pro- 
vidential difpenfations.  As  in  the  statural  zvorU  the 
wifdom  of  God  is  clearly  feen  in  the  lazvs  and 
pbtznomena  of  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  in- 
Jlances,  which,  tho'  we  cannot  tell  how  they  dif- 
cover  the  wifdom  of  God,  we  cannot  prove  to  be 
in  confident  with  it ;  fo,  in  the  moral  world,  the  wif- 
dom, juftice,  and  goodnefs  of  God,  fhine  out  in  a 
thoufand  inftances  -,  and,  tho*  there  are  fome  ap- 
pearances (more  it  muft  be  confefs'd  than  in  the  f7a- 
tural world)  which  are  not  eafy  to  be  accounted  for, 
perhaps  not  fojfihle  at  prefent,  yet  we  cannot  fay 
they  do  any  of  them  contradi6l  our  cleareft  ideas  of 
wifdom,  juftice,  and  goodnefs,  as  fome  cafes  evi- 
dently do,  which  may  htfuppos'^d,  and  which  there- 
fore can  never  be  real  cafes.  To  annex  a  greater 
degree  of  mifery  than  of  happinefs  to  the  exiftence  of 
an  innocent  creature  (greater,  I  mean,  upon  the  zvhole) 
is  repugnant  to  the  moft  obvious  ideas  Oi  juflice,  as 
inflidling  the  leajl  degree  of  mifery  ('tho'  it  were 
but  as  the  duft  of  the  balance  compared  with  the 
happinefs  which  the  creature  enjoy'd)  when  it  was 
neither  deferv'd,  nor  promou'd  any  valuable  end^  would 
be  contrary  to  the  wifdom  and  goodnefs  of  the  infi- 
nite Being,  and  for  this  reafon,  it  is  not  poflibla 
that  any  fuch  inftances  fhould  ever  occur. 
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§  5'  *Tis  one  thing  not  to  fee  the  fitnefs  o^  this 
or  that  apprehended  part  of  the  divine  condud  5 
another  to  'fee  the  unfitnefs  of  it.  The  Jatter  only 
is  fafficienc  to  prove,  that  God  is,  not  wife,  and 
juft,  and  good  -,  or  that  our  ideas  of  wifdom,  jm- 
ftice,  and  goodnefs  are  wrong  -,  or  that  the  thing 
is  fah'ely  afcribed  to  God.  But  now  as  to  any 
I'uch  manlfeft  unfanefs^  it  hath  never  yet  been^  and, 
we  may  fdfely  conclude,  never  will  be  prov'd  of 
any  one  thing  which  God  hath  done,  or  which  'tis 
certain  he  will  do.  Difficulties  there  are,  fuch  and 
fo  many,  that  it  would  be  the  utmoft  vanity  and 
arrogance  in  any  man  to  think  of  furmounting  them. 
But  then,  thefe  difficulties,  proceeding  from,  our 
imperfeft  views  of  things,  are  no  real  objeflion  a- 
gainft  what  hath  been  afferted,  of  our  having  clear 
ideas  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God  ;  any  more 
^han  our  not  being  able  to  give  a  fatisfaftory  ac- 
count to  our  felves,  of  fome  things  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a /^'/i'/>',  a  aVv,  a  kingdo?n,  which  yet  may 
be  order'd  very  wifely  and  juftly,  becaufe  we  have 
pot  been  let  into  the  fecret  of  affairs,  and  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  and  the 
charadcrs  and  actions  of  the  members  of  it,  will 
prove  us  not  to  have  a  proper  idea  of  the  wifdom, 
juflice,  and  goodnefs,  Nvhich  belong  to  the  chara- 
d:er  of  the  majier  of  a  faviil)\  a  magijlrate,  or  a 
fovereign  prince  •,  or  that,  becaufe  we  are  not  com- 
petent judges  of  the  fitnefs  of  fome  things,  there 
is  nothing  concerning  which  we  can  pronounce  that 
it  would  be  unfit. 

§  6,  What  we  are  concern'd  to  remember  is 
that  the  larger  z.ViY  fociety,  and  the  more  extenfive 
any  plan,  the  leis  likely  is  it  that  v/e  fhpuld  be 
qualified  to  pafs  a  definitive  fentence  upon  the  wif- 
dom of  the  "uuhole  plan,  or  the  propriety  of  any 
'    '  ■      '    "       '  ;part  j 
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fartr,  fince  to  the  laUer  it  is  neceflary,  that  we 
fhould  have  all  the  parts,  even  the  mod  diftant, 
with  which  fuch  a  part  is  conned:ed,  lying  before 
us ;  and  to  the  former,  that  we  fhould  be  able  to 
take  in  at  once,  that  plan  and  all  other  plans  or 
fchemes,  with  which  it  muft  be  compared,  before 
it  can  be  known  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  the  beft. 
Confequently,  as  the  government  of  a  univerfe^  com- 
pos*d  of  feveral  worlds,  is  a  plan  or  defign,  with 
regard  to  us,  of  a  kind  of  infinite  extent,  and  not 
to  be  executed,  but  in  the  courfe  of  jnany  ages ; 
creatures,  like  us,  of  narrow  faculties,  a  very 
fcanty  duration,  and  but  poorly  fituated  to  make 
obfervations,  fhould  not  be  very  hafty  to  rejed  a 
thing  as  unfit,  becaufe  we  do  not  difcern  the  fit- 
nefs  of  it,  and,  thereupon,  to  refolve  with  ourfelves 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  God,  and  cannot  have  him 
for  its  author ;  altho  there  be  very  good  reafons 
to  demonftrate  that  it  is  of  God  and  not  of 
Men.  The  thing  may  be  very  fit,  and  yet  the 
fitnefs  of  it  not  appear  to  us  -,  unlefs  our  under- 
ftandings  are  commenfurate  to  the  natures  and 
relations  of  things,  and  God  can  have  no  reafons 
for  any  particular  aoi  or  CEcoiiomy  of  providence 
which  lie  conceal'd  from  our  fearches.  Nay,  fup- 
pofing  we  are  not  only  ignorant  of  any  reafons 
for  God's  a(5ling  after  this  or  that  manner,  but 
can  afTign  plaufible  reafons,  why  he  fhould  not  fo 
aifl,  yet  we  ought  to  be  very  fure  that  thefe  reafons 
are  at  leafl  a  counterpoife  to  the  evidence  we  have  of 
God's  having  really  afled,  or  revealed  his  defign 
to  afl,  fo,  before  we  determine  againft  it.  It  in- 
ftead  of  ufing  this  modeft  caution,  we  peremp- 
torily decree,  that  fuch  a  thing  cannot  be,  noc- 
withflanding  the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  the  iitX 
is  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  pretended  reafons  againd 
the  expediency  of  it,  we  are  gniky  of  inexcufible 
rafhnefs  and  prefumption.     Whether   this   is  not 
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the  cafe  (to  make  the  beft  of  itj  when  men  argue 
againft  the  truth  of  the  Jewi/h  revelation  from  the 
numerous  pfitive  injliiutions  which  it  contain'd  ;  and 
againft  the  truth  of  the  Chrijlan^  from  its  mperfeci 
promulgation^  may  be  Jeft  to  every  ferious  and  im- 
partial perfon  to  judge. 

§  7.  Let  me  add  this  farther,  that  no  man  can 
be  juftified  to  treat  the  gojpel  as  an  impofiure ;  only 
for  the  fake  of  certain  reprefentations  of  the  deity, 
that  pafs  for  do  brines  of  the  gofpel,  but,  after  the . 
moft  heedful  examination,  appear  manifejlly  unfit y 
and  therefore /^//d".  Be  we  never  fo  pofitive,  and 
upon  never  fo  good  grounds^  of  the  falfity  of  the 
doctrine,  that  will  be  no  proof  at  all,  that  the  re- 
iigion  of  Chrifl  is  falfe,  if  it  cannot  be  fhewn  to  be 
a  dccinue  cf  chrifianity.  Is  there  no  finding  out 
any  other  meaning  of  the  words  and  expreflions 
of  fcri/tnre,  but  this,  which  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing abfurd  ?  and  is  this  abfurd  fenfe  evidently  their 
true  one  ?  Nothing  lefs  than  a  kind  of  abfolute  cer- 
tainty of  thefe  things,  is  fit  to  be  oppos'd  to  the 
numerous  and  moft  convincing  arguments  of  the 
truth  of  the  chriflian  religion^  which  will  come  in 
the  way  of  any  one  that  fecks  for  them.  Better 
fuppofe  the  greater  part  of  the  chriftian  world  to 
have  been  in  an  error,  one  age  after  another,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  error  hath  not  been  of  dangerous  confe- 
quence  to  morals,  (xho  one  would  not  be  forward 
to  do  this)  than  that  chrifiianity  itfelf  is  a  mere  /j- 
^/<?  and  dehificn, 

§  8.  2.  Notwithflandiiig  the  diverfity  of  the  oh- 
'^eEis,  the  principle  of  Goa's  moral  perfe^ions  is  one 
and  ihe  fame ;  viz.  His  knowledge  of,  and  delight  in, 
that  iJi'hieh  is  right  and  good.  What  the  fchool- divines 
talk  of  the  identity  of  the  ejfence  and  attribute:  of 
God,  and  of  all  the  attributes,  one  with  another, 
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Is  true  enough  of  the  f?ioral  atlrthules,  in  the  fenfe 
now  affign'd.  The  identity  they  meant,  (if  indeed, 
they  had  properly  any  meaning)  was  a  fnetaphyfual 
abff ration,  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  plain  under- 
flandings ;  and  holds  alike  of  all  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  the  divine  mind,  which,  accord- 
ing to  them,  have  no  real  diftindlion  among  them- 
felves ;  the  tmderjlanding  is  the  fame  thing  as  the 
will  of  God  ;  and  his  po'wer  as  his  holinef:.  And 
yet,  which  is  a  little  odd,  the  fame  men  who 
with  fo  much  zeal,  contend  for  this  unintelligible  fim- 
plicity  in  th6  divine  Nature,  at  other  times  forgec 
themfelves  fo  far  as  to  make  fome  of  the  attri- 
butes not  only  fecmingly,  but  really,  clafh  and  in- 
terfere with  each  other  •,  while  7nercy  is  not  to  be 
fatisfied  without  the  pardon  of  fin,  nor  jufiice  and 
holinefs  without  exading  the  fidl  piimjloment  of  it. 
On  orfe  fide  is  tender  compajjion,  on  the  other  an 
unrelenting  rigour.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  denied, 
that  they  have  found  a  way,  as  they  think,  to  re- 
concile this  difference,  by  fuch  an  exchange  of  per- 
fons  between  xkitfinner  and  hisy^/v/31,  that  the  furety 
hath  all  the  guilt  of  the  finner  'properly  transfer'd 
on  him,  d.nA  properly  bears  ^// the  punifhment  due 
to  that  guilt ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fmner, 
united  by  faith  to  his  furety,  hath  not  only  the 
effe^s  of  his  righteoufnefs  •,  but  his  righteoufnefs 
itfelf  imputed  to  him.  But,  I  fear,  if  it  be  efien- 
tial  to  the  notion  of  jiifliee  to  infill  on  the  ef;tire  , 
payment  of  the  finner's  debt,  the  method  of  recon- 
ciliation here  propos'd  falls  fhort  of  the  end  aim'd 
at  by  it,  and  fo  muft  be  look*d  upon  as  of  ?na7fs 
deviftng^  hot  as  the  counfel  of  God.  For  (not  to  urge 
the  abfurdity  of  making  the  fufferings  of  an  i'n- 
nocent  perfon  for  a  few  hours  in  any  proper  fenfe 
equal  to  the  punilhment  of  millions  of  guilty  crea- 
tures (whofe  fufferings  being  the  effedl  of  gu'dt  muft 
be  of  a  quite  different  kind,  throughout  innume-  . 
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ralk  agts,  which  is  much  fuch  another  whim,  as 
that  of  crowding  eternity  into  an  injlant ;  without 
urging  of  this  j  let  it  only  be  confidered,  that  to  ap- 
peafe  the  juftice  of  God,  as  they  defcribe  it,  (not  as 
the  juftice  of  a  Creator  and  Governor,  but  analogous 
to  the  paflion  of  revenge  in  a  weak  man,  when  he 
hath  receiv'd  a  perfonal  injury,  to  appeafe,  I  fay, 
fuch  a  juftice  as  this)  the  punifhment  muft  not  only 
be  adequate  to  the  guilt  of  the  fin,  but  muft 
light  on  the  finner  himfelf.  Vicarious  fufFerings 
will  never  fatisfy  fuch  a  juftice  as  is  rather  a  ph'jfical 
affe5iion  than  a  moralMtribute  under  the  diredion 
of  wifdom.  What  pleafes  the  offended  perfon 
is  to  fee  the  offender  himfelf  fmart  for  his  fault. 
Or,  if  they  will  needs  have  it  to  be  otherwife  \ 
will  not  the  confequence  be,  that,  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon  that  juftice  excufes  the  finner  from  fuftering 
in  his  o'ujn  perfen^  it  might,  in  fuch  a  degree  as 
wifdom  ftiould  judge  proper,  abate  of  the  punijh- 
menl  /* 

§  9,  But  now,  as  the  unit-y  of  God*s  moral  per- 
fe£iions  is  an  eafy  intelligible  notion,  as  before  ex- 
plained, fignifying  nothing  elfe,  but  their  being  con- 
neded  together  by  one  general  idea,  and  refolv'd 
into  one  common  principle,  viz.  the  will  of  God 
diredled  by  his  wifdom,  or  a  wife  love  of  all  that 
is  good,  according  to  the  degree  of  its  goodnefs, 
and  of  nothing  elfe  •,  in  which  refped  it  dif- 
fers widely  from  the  inexplicable  divinity  of  the 
fchools;  fo  this  plain  and  fimple  way  of  conceiv- 
ing of  thefe  attributes  does  at  once  fhut  out 
that  unyielding  jujlice  which  fome  have  taught, 
and  that  eafy  flexible  goodnefs  that  hath  been  dreamt 
of  by  others.  Divine  juftice  will  take  that  way 
and  obferve  that  degree  and  meafure  in  puniflnng, 
which  ivifdom  prefcribes,  going  no  farther  than  is 
//,  and, '  therefore,  we  have  reafon  to  think,  un- 
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lefs  in  cafe  of  ft^al  objlinacy,  not  to  the  extremity 
of  things  •,  fince  the  original  defign  of  God,  re- 
garded only  the  happinejs  of  his  creatures,  not 
their  grief  and  f-unijhment^  which  becomes  fit 
only  thro'  their  voluntary  abufe  of  thofe  capa- 
cities of  happinefs,  and  opportunities  and  advan- 
tages for  obtaining  it,  which  God  hath  given  them. 
Happinefs  (either  a6lually  enjoy'd,  or  capable  of 
being  enjoy'd)  is  the  remote  foundation  of  all  jnoral 
fitnefs :  abftrafted  from  the  connexion  it  hath  with 
happinefs,  nothing  in  the  world  is  of  the  lead  value . 
Any  farther,  therefore,  than  the  obligations  of  the 
reafonable  creature  to  his  Maker,  for  the  capacities 
and  means  of  happinefs,  which  he  hath  violated,  ren- 
der it  fit  and  neceflary,  God  will  not  be  fevere  to  ??iark 
iniquity.  And  who  will  pretend  to  fay  that  this 
muft  always  be  to  the  extent  of  its  demerit  ?  One 
would  rather  think,  that  forafmuch  as  the  only 
conceivable  motive  to  God's  communicating  be- 
ing was,  that  he  might  beftow  the  capacities  of 
happinefs,  if  the  creature  hath  not  made  that  ufe 
of  thefe  capacities  which  he  ought  to  have  done, 
it  fliould  not  be  morally  fit  and  neceflary  for  God 
immediately  to  put  the  guilty  creature  out  of  all 
polfihility  of  recovering  that  happinefs,  for  which 
it  was  originally  intended ;  efpecially,  when  the 
natural  weaknefies  of  the  creature  are  fuch,  and 
the  temptations  in  the  midft  of  which  he  is  plac'd, 
are  fo  numerous  and  ftrong,  as  in  a  manner  to  en- 
title him  to  companion -,  one  would  not  think,  I 
fay,  if  we  only  confidered  the  reafon  of  things, 
that  this  Ihould  be  fit  i  as  we  certainly  know  from 
revelation  that  God  hath  not  proceeded  with  this 
feverity. 

§  lo.  Nor  may  we  therefore  regard  the  goodnefs 
of  God,  as  fuch  an  ^^7)1  ^m^/^  thing  as  others  have 
imaginM  it.    God  cannot  but  difapprove  every  ac' 
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t'lorti  and  much  more  every  chara5fer,  that  is  moraU 
ly  evil ;  and  the  quejtion  is,  whether  as  it  is  fit  that 
he  fhould  difapprove  it,  it  be  not  likewife  fit  and 
congruous,  that  he  ^jew  his  difapprobation  ?     The 
difapprobacion  being  perfefly  juft,  and  relating  to 
the  creature,  is  it  not  reafonable,  that  the  creature 
ihould  be  made  fenfible  of  it,  that  he  may  be  the 
more  affedled  with  the  fenfe  of  his  own  ill  condu<5t? 
And  how    can  this  be  if   fin  go  altogether  un- 
punifli'd  ?     or  if  the  punifhment  be  next  to  none  ? 
or  be  not  diftributed  by  feme  rules  of  proportion, 
fo  as  that  the  7no(l  guilty  fhall  be  the  mojt  jniferable  ? 
Which  yet  we  know  is  not  always  done  in  this  life  ? 
there  muft,  therefore,  be  a  future  Slate.    Nor  do  I 
fee  any  necefllty  of  fuppofing  that  all  punifhment 
hath  the  nature  of  an  admonition,  either  to   the 
fufferer  himfelf,  whofe  amendment  is  defigned  by 
it,  or  by  way  of  example  to  others.     Did  the  incor- 
rigiblenefs  of  the  offender  take  away  all  profpedl  of 
his  profiting  by  his  punifhment,  and  we  fhould  fet 
afide  the  confideration  of  any  other  being  con- 
cern'd  in  the  example,  it  feems  highly  fit  that  the 
fmner  fhould  be  made  to  know  the  evil  of  his 
ways,  and  his  having  incurr'd  the  difpleafure  of  his 
Maker ;  and  that  in  order  to  his  knowing  this,  he 
he  Ihould /f^/  it.     And  here  it  is  that  I  fhould  place 
the  expediency  of  punifhment  as  far  as  it  relates 
folely  to  the  i?npenite7it  finner :  not  in  the  bare  con- 
gruity  between  guilt  and  punifliment,  but  in  the 
finner's  knowledge  of  his  guilt,  and  the  defign  of 
his  punifhment  to  work  in  him  a  flronger  convic- 
tion of  it,  and  to  exprefs  the  difpleafure  of  his  of- 
fended fovcreign  againft  him  upon  that  account ; 
that  he  may  ht  felf-condemfi^ d,  and,  tho  unwillingly, 
do  homage,  in  his  own  thoughts,  to  the  holinefs 
of  God,  giving  him  alfo  the  glory  of  that  good- 
nefs  which  he  hath  abus*d.     So  that,  fhould  we 
fuppofe  the  finner  to  have  loft  all  confcioufnefs  of 
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his  deferving  what  he  fufFers,  and  to  efteem  his  fuf- 
ferings  the  pure  effeft  of  arbitraty  will  and  pleafure, 
not  a  proof  of  God*s  abhorrence  of  fin  •,  as,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  would  be  no  injujiice  in 
the  fufFerings  of  fuch  a  finner,  becaufe  they 
were  deferv'd ;  fo  neither,  on  the  other,  would 
there  be  d^ny  fitnefs  in  them,  if  the  notion,  I  have 
here  offer'd,  be  right. 

§  II.  As  to  vicarious  punifhment,  or  punilh- 
ment  by  fubfiitution,  the  wifdom  and  fitnefs  of  it 
is  not  difficult  to  be  fhewn  in  the  only  example  we 
have  of  that  kind,  for  there  being  in  the  fufferings 
and  obedience  of  Cbriji,  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  glory  that  followed,  a  peculiar  fitnefs  to  fhew 
God's  difapprobation  and  abhorrence  of  fin,  and 
his  approbation  and  love  of  holinefs,  ChriJ},  by 
his  fufferings,  may  very  properly  be  faid  to  have 
made  fatisfa5lion  for  fin  ;  that  phrafe  not  necefi^rily 
implying  that  Chrifl:  hath  paid  an  equivalent  \  but 
only  that  he  hath  done  and  fuffer*d  what  God  was 
pleafed,  in  his  infinite  wifdom,  to  accept  in  lieu 
of  the  punifhment  due  to  the  finner  himfelf ;  fo 
as  to  require  nothing  farther  of  him,  in  order  to 
his  obtaining  a  happy  and  glorious  immortality, 
but  his  compliance  with  certain  neceffary  terms, 
which  the  grace  of  God  will  render  pofliblc  to 
him.  God,  the  wife  and  righteous  Governor  of 
the  world,  was  fatisfied  with  the  death  of  Chrift, 
as  2l  fuficient  foundation  for  a  new  covenant,  a  cove- 
nant of  life  and  immortality  upon  the  condition  of 
fincere,  tho  imperfedb,  obedience ;  becaufe  he  knew 
this  death,  with  all  its  concomitants,  was  fitted  to 
declare  both  his  love  to  finner s,  and  his  hatred  of 
fin  in  the  mofl:  confpicuous  manner  that  could  have 
been  chofen  for  the  illuftration  of  both ;  and,  there- 
by, mod  efFeftually  to  anfwer,  at  the  fame  time, 
all  the  ends  and  defigns  of  the  divine  government, 
Ji  2  ThiSa, 
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This    I  apprehend  to  be  the  fcripture  do^r'ine  of 
fatisfa^ion,  in  which  I  fee   nothing  but  what,  in- 
Itead  of  offering  violence  to  the    acknowledg'd 
principles  of  reafon,    is   perfectly    confonant    to 
them. 

§  12.  We  learn  from  hence  in  whacfenfe  infinitj 
may  be  predicated  of  the  moral  attributes  of  God : 
not  abfolutel)  znd  feparately  as  of  the  reft,  but  re- 
latively to  the  isoifdom  of  God,  and  the  internal  ener^ 
gy  of  his  nature  -,  both  which  together,  produce 
a  love  of  adherence  to  that  which  is  good,  that  re- 
quires (if  I  may  fo  fay)  a  more  than  infinite  con- 
trary attradion  to  overcome  it.  It  is  with  relation 
to  thefe^  not  to  the  aclual  difplay  of  the  moral  at- 
tributes, ad  extra^  that  we  are  to  tftimate  the  degree 
of  thefe  attributes.  The  attributes  exift  in  the  di- 
vine nature  before  they  are  exercifed  5  nor,  when 
they  are  exercifed,  muft  we  imagine  the  effects  to 
be  an  adequate  measure  of  the  perfeflions  them- 
felves  *,  any  more  than  from  the  power  of  God, 
which  is  infinite,  we  can  infer  that  the  things  pro- 
duc'd  by  it  are  likewife  infinite.  All  the  fitneffes 
of  things,  and  adions,  in  all  poflible  circumftances 
and  combinations  are  clearly  feen  by  the  divine 
underftanding  \  moral  good  in  all  its  excellency  and 
beauty,  and  moral  evil  in  all  its  turpitude  and  de- 
formity ;  the  entire  and  unchangeable  difference 
between  them,  fo  that  as  no  reafon  is  to  he  off'er*d 
againft  the  one  and  for  the  others  none  can  he 
offer'd  by  means  of  any  change  that  can  happen 
out  in  the  courfe  of  everlafting  ages.  This  prof- 
peft  of  the  divine  mind  is  boundlefs.  And  foraf- 
much  as  God*s  love  of  that  which  is  good,  his  ad- 
herence to  it  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelQ  and  de- 
light in  it  5  muft  corrcfpond  to  the  knowledge  he 
has  of  it,  and  the  adlive  force  of  his  moft  bleffed 
nature  \  no  bounds  can  be  fet  to  this  love^  this  adhe- 
rence^ 
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rence^  this  delight  •,  nor  can  the  will  of  God  be 
otherwife  than  right  in  all  its  determinations.  In 
this  ienfe  principally  the  fcripture  is  to  be  under- 
ftood,  when  it  affirms  there  is  none  holy  astht^  Lord, 
none  good  but  one^  that  is  God,  As  all  other  beings 
are  holy  and  good  only  by  derivation  fronri  God, 
not  originally  and  independently  as  he  is,  i'o  they 
come  infinitely  Jhort  of  him  in  thefe  perfedtions, 
and  therefore,  are  not,  by  the  perfedion  of  their 
natures,  abfolutely  immutable,  like  him.  If  we 
confider  only  the  negative  part  of  holinels,  con- 
fiding in  an  adlual  freedom  from  all  moral  evil, 
or  the  mere  abftra<5t  reditu de  of  the  will,  there 
is  a  kind  of  equality  between  one  innocent  creature 
and  another,  of  a  fuperior  order,  and  between  the 
innocent  creature  and  the  Creator.  But  when  we 
fpeak  of  -pofitive  holinefs,  or  \X\t[orce  with  which 
the  will  is  carried  to  that  which  is  good,  and  the 
approbation  of,  and  delight  the  mind  hath  in  it,  the 
equality  vanifhes  •,  this,  where  other  things  are 
equal,  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  wifdom 
and  aftive  force  of  each  nature.  Take  feveral 
bodies  of  unequal  quantities  of  matter,  tho'  all 
gravitate  the  fame  way,  yet  their  gravities  are  as 
their  quantities  of  matter  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that- 
a  force  fufficient  to  Hop  one,  will  not  hinder  the 
defcent  of  another.  We  may  ufe  this  inftead  of 
a  better  illuftration  of  the  difproportion  in  point 
of  moral  excellence^  between  an  angelical  and  human 
mind,  and  between  t)\t  fupreme  Being  and  the  highejl 
angel.  The  underftanding  of  an  angel  will  be  own'd 
to  be  much  larger  than  the  underftanding  of  a 
man,  and  the  determination  of  the  will  to  virtue  in 
a  good  angel,  to  be  as  much  ftronger  and  more  un- 
conquerable than  in  an  innocent  man,  as  his  under-* 
ftanding  is  more  capacious,  and  the  activity  of  his 
nature  greater.  But  what  is  the  higheft  angel  in  this 
regard  to  the  mo§i  high  Cod  ?  The  moral  impoffi- 
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bility  that  God  fhould  be  unjufl,  unmerciful,  un- 
faithful, in  a  fingle  inftance,  is  as  much  greater  than 
the  fecurity  which  any  of  his  creatures  have  in 
ibemfehes,  againft  their  being  fo,  as  the  compafs  of 
his  underftanding,  and  the  energy  of  his  ever  blef- 
fed  nature,  exceed  theirs.  The  temptation  had 
need  to  be  infinitely  ftrong,  to  be  a  balance  to  infi- 
nite perfedlion  •,  and  viore  than  infinite  (which  is  a 
contradi6lionj  to  prevail  over  it ;  whereas,  fuch  is 
the  reflitude  of  the  divine  nature,  and  fuch  the 
extent  of  the  divine  power,  that  God  cannot  be 
tempted  with  evil  in  the  leaft  conceivable  degree  ; 
fo  far  is  he  from  being  liable  to  be  tempted  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  would  endanger  his  afting  contrary  to 
the  di(5lates  of  his  all-perfed  mind.  Till  I  view'd 
things  in  this  light,  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  to  have 
afcrib'd  infinity  to  the  moral  attributes  of  God 
from  a  fort  of  implicit  faith,  or  in  compliance 
with  the  language  eflablifh'd,  without  having  any 
proper  diftind  idea  of  what  I  faid. 

§  13.  From  hence,  by  the  way,  I  would  obferve, 
that  Carte s's  account  of  the  human  will  is  not  en- 
tirely juft.  "  It  deferves,  faith  he  *,  to  be  re- 
"  mark'd,  that  as  to  other  things  I  find  not  any 
"  power  or  quality  in  myfelf,  which  I  poffefs  to 
"  fuch  a  degree  of  perfection,  that  I  cannot  con- 
"  ceive  how  the  fame  can  be  greater  and  more 
*'  perfedl :  e.  g.  If  I  confider  the  faculty  of  intelli- 
"  getice^  I  am.prefently  fenfible  of  its  being  ex- 
**  ceedingly  (hort  and  confin'd,  as  it  is  in  me  •,  and 
"  at  the  fame  time  I  form  the  idea  of  another 
"  underftanding  much  greater,  yea,  the  greateft 
«*  that  can  be,  and  even  infinite  ;  and,  for  this 
*'  very  reafon  that  I  am  able  to  form  an  idea  of  it, 
^'  I  conclude  it  to  belong  to  the  nature  of  God  5 
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"  and  fo  of  other  faculties.    The  will  is  the  only 
"  power  which  I  experience  to  be  of  fuch  extent 
"  in  myfelf,  that  I  cannot  have  a  conception  of  any 
"  greater  •,  infomuch  that  it  is  in   refpeft  of  ibis^ 
**  more  efpecially,  that  I  bear  a  fort  of  image  and 
"  hkenefs  of  God  i  for  tho*  the  will  be  without 
"  all  comparifon  greater  in  God  than  in  me,  both 
"  with  regard  to  the  knowledge  and   power  that 
"  are  joined  with  it,  and  render  it  more  firm   and 
•*  efficacious,  and  the  obje^y  as  it  extends   itfelf  to 
^'  more  things  ;    yet,  precifely  conftder*d,  it  doth 
*'  not  feem  greater,  becaufe  it  confifts  in   nothing 
"  elfe  but  this,  that  we  can  either  do  or  not  do  a 
"  thing  (z.  e.  either  affirfn  or  den'j^  purfue  or  avoid 
"  it)  or,  rather,  only  in  this,  that  we  are  carried  to 
"  affirm  or  deny,  to  purfue  or  avoid  what  is  pro- 
"  pofed  by  the   underftanding  in  fuch  a  manner, 
*'  that  we  perceive  ourfelves   to  be  determin*d  to 
*'  it  by  no  external  force.'*     But  mull  not  the  in- 
trinjic  original  force  of  the  will^  bear  a  conflant  pro- 
portion to  the  perfedions  of  the  being  in   other 
refpeds  ?  Is  a  being  infinite   in  prefence,  in  power, 
in  underftanding  ?  And  muft  not  the  quantity  of 
will  (I  beg   leave  to  ufe  the  expreflion  for  want 
of  a  better)  be  anfwerable  ;  fo  as  that  we  may  be 
allowed  to  fay  there  is  more  will  in  God,  as  well 
as  more  undirjianding^  more  power^  more  prefence. 
That  we  are  not   able    to  form  a  clear  diftindt  idea 
of  the  internal  force  and  extent  of  the  will,  is  not 
to    be  wonder'd    at,  fince   v^e  are  as  little  able 
to   conceive  what  the  power  of  willing   itfelf  is, 

abfolutely  confider*d As  for  what  he  brings  in 

proof  of  his  notion,  vix.  "  that  in  willing  we  per- 
"  ceive  ourfelves  to  be  determin'd  by  no  external 
"  force,"  I  cannot,  for  my  own  part,  difcern  any 
thing  like  an  argument  in  it ;  for  befides  that  the 
will,  tho*  felf-determin'd,  is  not  determin*d  with 
that  internal  fpring  and  vigour  in  me  as  in  the 
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Deity,  and  therefore  cannot  be  reckon'd  equal  in 
two  agents  fo  infinitely  unlike  ;  there  is  another 
thing  to  be  obferv'd,  and  that  is  the  fallacy  in  the 
expreflion  of  7iot  being  determined  by  an  external  force. 
The  will  cannot  be  determin'dby  an  external  force, 
much  lefs  can  we  perceive  it  to  be  fo  determin'd, 
in  this  jhife  that  we  are  compell'd  to  will  a  thing 
againfl  cur  will  ;  yet  in  this  other  fenfe  of  the  words 
the  will  may  be  determin'd  by  an  external  force, 
that  by  zfuperior  injluence  we  may  be  fo  irrefiftibly 
carried,  to  will  a  thing  as  not  to  be  able  to  will  the 
contrary,  while  we  are  under  that  influence.  Which 
very  thing  fhews  that  there  is  no  proportion  be- 
tween the  will,  any  more  than  between  the  under- 
Jlanding  of  God  and  the  Creature. 

Fourth  Corollary. 

§  I  fV^HE  blejfednefs  of  the  Deity,  is  not  at  all 
\  lejfe'i?d  bs  the  7?iifco7idi{5i  of  his  free  crea- 
tures ^  and  the  feveri.ty  which  this  obliges  him  to  make 
ufe  of  either  by  way  uf  corre^ion,  or  final  punijhment. 
For,  whence  doth  the  bleflednefs  of  that  adoreable 
Being,  according  to  aur  conceptions  of  it,  flow,  but 
from  the  all-comprehending  views  of  his  mind,  the 
perfefl  and  unchangeable  re(5titude  of  his  will,,  and 
his  being  poflTefs'd  of  power  without  bounds,  and  a 
nature  not  liable  to  change  ?  Now  neither  of  thefe 
can  be  aff'ecfted  by  any  thing  without  him.  His 
underftanding  is  a  region  of  pure  unmixed  light, 
that  can  never  be  overcaft  with  a  cloud,  in  which 
there  is  an  endlefs  variety  of  the  moll  beautiful 
fcenes.  His  will  never  deviates  from  the  rule  of 
right  mark'd  out  by  his  wifdom  ;  nor  can  his 
power  ever  fail  in  the  execution  of  what  he  wills  *, 
nor  his  being,  or  any  of  his  perfedlions,  decay,  or 
be  other  than  they  are.    And,  as  he  can  never  be 
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difappointed,  in  refpecft  of  himfelf,  by  ignorance  or 
impotence  •,  by  being  notable  to  effect  his  defigns, 
or  not  knowing  the  mofl-  proper  manner  in  which 
to  do  it  i  fo  nor  in  refped:  of  any  of  his  creatures^ 
by  their  refufing  to  do  what  he  would  have  them. 
For,  if  we  take  the  matter  right,  the  will  of  God 
direcll^  regards  his  o'Lvn  aflions,  and  only  indirectly 
thofe  of  his  creatures.  He  direftly  and  abfolutely 
wills  the  exiftence  of  intelligent  and  free  beings  ; 
fuch  beings  therefore  fhall  exifl:,  nor  can  any  thing 
hinder.  He  abfolutely  wills  to  command  thefe  his 
intelligent  creatures,  either  by  the  voice  of  reafon 
or  revelation,  to  do  fome  things,  and  forbear  o- 
thers  ;  and  withal  he  wills  to  put  it  in  their  pwer^ 
immediately  or  remotely,  by  the  exercife  of  their 
natural  faculties,  or  the  aids  of  fupernatural  grace, 
to  a(5l  or  forbear  a<5ling  agreeably  to  his  commands  ; 
this  is  abjohttsly  his  will,  and  becaufe  it  is  fo,  his 
creatures  will  be  oblig'd  to  do,  and  able  to  do  what- 
ever God  requires  of  them.  So  far  the  will  of  God 
is  not  liable  to  be  defeated.  For  let  men  a6t  never 
fo  wickedly,  it  will  not  ceafe  to  be  true,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  have  a(5ted  otherwife  ;  and  in  like 
manner  that  it  was  in  their  power  ;  which  was  all 
that  God  will*d  •,  he  did  not  dire^ly  will  zht'ira^ing 
right,  feeing,  then,  they  would  certainly  have  fo 
a(5led  (the  immediate  object  of  fuch  a  will  being 
fomething  to  be  done  by  himfelf,  viz.  exerting 
fuch  a  powerful  influence,  as  often  as  it  was  needful 
to  fecure  the  event,  as  would  determine  his  crea- 
tures to  act  according  to  his  pleafure)  but  he  dire^ly 
will'd  his  laying  them  under  an  obligation^  and 
giving  them  a  power  to  a6t  right. 

§  2.  But  is  not  the  happinefs  of  created  beings 
contingent  ?  depending  upon  the  ufe  they  make  of 
their  liberty  ?  Very  true  •,  it  is  fo  j  becaufe  God 
wills  itfhould,     The  P?7g/W  riz^fla/2>;  of  happinefs 
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are  beftow'd  without  any  condition  ;  but  not  a5lual 
happinefs.  The  creatures  may  make  themfelves 
miferable,  becaufe  the  will  of  God  is  that,  if  they 
are  happy,  their  happinefs  fhould  be  the  refult  of 
their  own  choice.  They  are  therefore  made  capa- 
ble of  avoiding  mifery,  and  obtaining  happinefs  ; 
and,  for  this  very  reafon,  that  they  are  capable  of 
obtaining  happinefs,  and  will  not  be  perfwaded  to 
make  ufe  of  the  only  proper  means  for  that  end, 
it  is  the  will  of  their  Creator  that  they  fhould  not 
enjoy  it.  Wherefore,  fince  God  always  wills  what 
is  right,  and  his  will  is  never  without  effedl,  what 
pofiible  room  is  there  for  uneafinefs  and  difappoint- 
■ment  ?  having  done  all  that  it  became  him,  both 
asaw//f  and^W  Being,  to  do,  he  can  have  no 
pain  from  the  knowledge  of  his  own  conduft,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  muft  have  the  higheft  fatisfaflion : 
nor  can  he  receive  any  pain,  by  way  of  involun- 
tary fenfatlon,  from  the  deferved  and  neceflary 
punifhmentof  any  of  his  creatures,  becaufe  he  hath 
no  mechanical  affeSlion  by  crofiing  which  fuch  fen- 
fations  muft  arife.  Indeed,  were  God  inclin'd  to 
make  his  creatures  happy,  antecedently  to  the 
confideration  of  their  moral  charafter  and  qualifi- 
cations, it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impofTible, 
to  explain  how  any  of  his  creatures  could  fuffer,  and 
he  not  fuffer  with  them  (that  exprefTion  of  [crip- 
ture  not  feeming  to  have  any  thing  figurative  in  it, 
upon  this  fuppofition,  in  all  their  affii^lion  he  was 
affli5led)  the  confequence  of  which  would  have 
been,  that  for  his  oivn  fake,  he  would  have 
made  none  of  his  creatures  liable  to  fm  and  mi- 
fin. 
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Fifth  Corollary. 

§  iXir^HIS  will  help  to  fohe  that  difficult  prohlsm 
\  concerjiing  the  origin  of  evil.  If  all  things 
as  they  came  out  of  the  Creator's  hand  were  ver'j 
good,  by  what  way  had  evil  its  entrance  into  the 
world  ?  It  could  not  be  without  a  caufe.  Was 
that  caufe  good  or  evil  ?  If  good,  how  could  it  pro- 
duce m/<'  Might  not  J^r^/z^y}  fpring  from  light  as 
foon  as  evil  out  of  good  ?  If  the  caufe  was  evil  ; 
then  there  was  fomething  that  was  originally  evil, 
and  fo  evil  had  no  beginning. 

§  2.  The  anjwer  lies  plain,  that  God  made  every 
thing  good,  but,  for  wife  reafons,  not  immutabl'j 
fo.  He  faw  fit  to  make  his  reafonable  creatures 
free,  andtofufpend  both  their ////z/r^ /^/g^*?/^  happi- 
nefs,  and  the  continuance  of  the  prefent,  upon  the 
right  ufe  of  their  freedom.  This  freedom  they 
abufe,  this  abufe  is  a  moral  evil,  and  productive 
of  pain,  both  of  body  and  mind,  which  is  natural 
evil.  That  there  would  not  have  been  pain  and 
uneafmefs  of  fome  forts,  and  in  a  lefTer  degree, 
while  the  Jlate  of  trial  lafted,  tho*  there  had  been 
no  fin,  I  Ihall  not  pretend  to  affirm.  But  then,  if 
there  had,  yet  as  this  pain  and  uneafinefs  would  have 
been  only  an  appendage  to  a  ftate  of  trial,  and  no 
more  than  that  ftate,  tho'  a  ftate  of  innocence,  re- 
quir'd,  and  therefore,  we  may  be  confident,  not 
incompatible  with. a  very  happy  life ;  the  condition 
of  innocent  creatures,  on  their  trial,  with  all  its  dif^ 
advantages  and  imperfedtions,  would  have  born 
little  or  no  refemblance  to  the  prefent  fcene  of 
things,  in  which  the  evils  of  life  are  fo  numerous 
and  weighty,  as  in  many  cafes  to  render  it  difpu- 
tablc  which  deferves  the  preferences  fuqh  a  ftate 
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of  exigence  ('were  there  no  better  in  profpecl)  or 
not  to  be  at  all.  Surely,  tht  pn?nevaljl ale  of  man, 
muft  have  been  as  different  from  this,  as  the  world, 
after  God  had  finifhed  his  fix  days  works,  was 
from  the  Chaos.  The  prefent  ftate  of  things,  could 
only  be  introduc'd  by  fome  voluntary  defeftion  of 
man  from  his  Creator  and  Lord  •,  agreeably  to  the 
account  of  things  in  the  [acred  records.  And  if 
fnoral  evil  muft  have  been  prior  to  thofe  natural 
evils  which  are  the  portion  of  the  prefent  life,  much 
more  muft  it  be  fo  to  all  that  evil  which  is 
final.,  and  feparate  from  any  good  fufficient  to 
compenfate  for  it.  Natural  evil,  at  prefent.,  is  cor- 
r<?^2i7<?  of  moral,  or  2.  prefervative  from  it,  and,  by 
exercifing  and  improving  the  virtuous  difpofitions 
of  the  mind,  may  be  the  occafion  of  greater  natu- 
ral good  in  the  ifTue,  In  this  fenfe  Plato\  * 
reafoning  is  very  juft,  *'  That  if  men  fuffcr,  it  muft 
*'  not  be  faid  that  they  are  miferable,  andtliat  God 
*'  makes  them  fo  ;  but,  rather,  that  finful  men, 
**  being  miferable,  need  correflion,  and  when 
*'  corre<5i:ed  are  herein  favour'd  and  a  (lifted  by  the 
*'  Deity."  But  the  cafe  is  fo  very  much  alter'd, 
■when,  no  good  remaining  to  counterbalance  the  evil, 
cxiftence  itfelf  becomes  a  burthen  and  a  torment,  or 
at  beft  ceafes  to  be  worth  any  thing,  that  there  is 
no  poflible  way,  that  I  can  fee,  to  reconcile  God's 
putting  a  reafonablc  being  into  fuch  a  ftate  of  ex- 
iftence,  but  fuppofing,  that  he  hath  defer v'd  it  by 
the  perverfe  ufe  of  his  liberty  ;  or  obftinate  refu- 
jfal  to  be  made  happy.  And  this,  indeed,  will  ef- 
fe(5lually  do  it ;  the  fitnefs.,  being  firft  prov'd  or 
granted,  of  God's  creating  free  agents.  Now  one 
way  of  proving  the  fitnefs  of  this  is  from  the  &x- 
iflence  of  liberty  j  God  hath  made  free  beings.,  there- 
fore it  wai  fit  fuch  beings  fhould  be  made.     And  this 
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fiiould  fatisfy  all  who  believe  that  infinite  vvifdotn 
prefides  over  the  univerfe,  tho'  they  did  not  per- 
ceive what  was  the  ground  of  this  ficnefs,  about 
which  the  advocates  for  fitnefs  themfclvcs  are  not 
perfeftly  agreed. 

§  3.  "  God  (fliith  onej  could  not  approve  his 
"  own  work,  without  regarding  and  confulting 
*'  the  order  of  the  univerfe  •,  and  how  could 
"  that  order  have  been  eftablidi'd,  or  how 
"  the  fyftem  of  creatures  have  been  completed, 
"  if  no  liberty  had  been  granted,  no  agents  creat- 
"  ed  ?  had  not  men  and  angels  been  free,  they 
"  could  have  been  no  more  than  confcious  injlrn- 
"  ments^  and  intelligent  'machines  '  .'*  But,  with  the 
leave  of  this  excellent  author,  and  others  that  talk 
after  the  fame  manner,  the  true  idea  of  liberty 
ought  firft  to  have  been  clear'd  and  diftinguifli'd, 
before  they  had  affirm'd  that  without  liberty  men 
and  angels  would  not  have  been  agents^  but  only 
confcious  injlruments,  and  intelligent  machines.  This 
is  very  true,  if  by  liberty  no  more  be  meant  than 
zfelf-deterininingpciver^  without  which,  'tis  plain, 
there  can  be  no  proper  agency,  and  (were  it  no 
where  to  be  found)  no  motion  in  the  univerfe,  but 
an  eternal  quietifm.  But  that  liberty  which  is  given 
to  rational  creatures  as  the  foundation  of  their  trial 
means  fomething  more  than  this,     j  Ic  is  a  power 

to 
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f  It  muft  be  carefully  obferv'd,  that  the  liberty,  to  be  ac- 
counted for,  is  that  power  which  the  event  too  often  proves 
rational  beings  to  have  of  making  themfelves  guHty  and  mife- 
r^fble.  So  that  the  thing  is  not  only  naturally  but  morally  pof- 
liible,  and  may  be  fuppos'd  to  happen  without  any  manner  of 
abfurdity.  What  isthe^rc«ni  of  this  freedom,  particularly  ia 
mankind  ?  does  it  not  proceed  from  the  imperfeftion  of  reafon, 
the  difficulties  attending  the  fteddy  practice  of  virtue,  and  the 
cnticemencs  of  obj«dts  and  enjoyments  fuited  to  the  appetites 

and 


to  determine  wrongs  fo  circumftanc'd  that  the  agent 
rjentually  may,  and  fometimes  does^  aft  wrong. 
Now  either  there  is  no  occafion  for  <uch  a  liberty  as 
this,  that  a  being  may  pafs  for  a  proper  agent,  or 
God  himfelf  is  no  more  than  an  intelhgent  machine. 
The  truth  is,  the  only  liberty  requir'd  to  the  notion 
of  agency  is  that  of  Jelf-deten}iination  •,  and  fuch  a 
liberty  there  might  have  been  in  men  and  angels, 
without  the  leall  hazard  of  their  ever  deviating 
from  the  ride  of  righteoufnefs. 

§  4.  "  But  it  is  farther  argued,  that  liberty  is 
**  requifite,  as  in  refpeft  of  ordcr^  fo  in  refped  of 
**  happinefs^  to  which  it  not  only  conduces,  but  is 
"  effential,  fo  far  that  no  happinefs  can  be  perfect, 
"  or  rais'd  to  any  confiderable  height,  without 
it  *."  Here  again,  the  diftindion  of  liberty  juft  now 
mention'd,  is  overlook'd.  Were  there  not  a  felf- 
determining  power,  the  happinefs  of  the  bell  and 
greateft  of  all  beings,  and  fo  in  proportion  of  his 

and  affeftions  of  human  nature  ?  Let  us  then  only  fuppofe 
fuch  a  uniformity  in  the  nature  of  man,  that  reafon  and  indi- 
nation  point  the  fame  way,  fuch  a  ftrength  and  vigour  that  no 
inrtance  of  duty  cofts  him  any  labour  and  pain,  and  that  more- 
over his  knowledge  hath  all  the  cleamefs  and  extent  of  which 
it  is  capable  ;  and,  by  this  means,  tho'  we  fhall  not  deftroy 
7noral  agency,  we  (liall  leave  little  or  no  room  for  moral  evil 
to  come  into  the  world.  Why  then  is  man  form' d  and  fituated 
fo  very  differently  \  Here's  the  difficulty  ;  which  the  reafon  for 
liberty  taken  from  agency  do&t  not  at  all  touch.  Since  there  might 
be  free  agency  (and  is  fo,  as  was  (hewn  before,  in  confidering 
the  freedom  of  the  Deity)  where  there  is  no  fuch  liberty  as  this, 
which,  as  it  implies  a  moral  polftbility,  and,  in  fome  cafes, 
even  a  frobabtlity,  of  afting  wrong,  is,  comparatively  on\y^ 
AperfeHion^  but,  abfolutely  condder'd,  a  defeH:  upon  which  ac- 
count I  muft  own  the  cxpreflion  of  this  liberty  being  given  is 
hardly  proper  ;  that  which  is  given  being,  dire^liy,  a  power  to 
aft  right,  attended  with  a  power  to  aft  wrong  from  the  imper- 
fcftion  of  the  agent,  and  the  circumftances  of  being  which  he 
it  plac'd  in. 
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intelligent  creatures,  would  not  be  fo  great  as  it  is; 
But  where  there  is  this  felf-determining  power, 
what  need  of  any  farther  liberty  ?  Is  it  neceflary 
to  the  complete  happinefs  of  any  being  that  he 
hath  a  power,  or  once  had  a  power,  of  making 
himfelf  miferable  ?  a  power,  properly  fo  call'd  ; 
or  that  may,  without  the  leaft  abfurdity  and  con- 
tradidion,  be  fuppos'd  reduc'd  into  a6l?  from 
whence  then  is  the  perfect  felicity  of  the  fupreme 
Being  ?  Not  but  I  believe,  that  men  and  angels, 
having  fuccefsfully  paft  thro'  a  Hate  of  trial,  are 
the  happier  for  having  been  once  free ;  not  merely 
from  a  confcioufnefs  of  having  approv'd  themfelves 
in  a  ftate  of  trial,  when  they  might  have  done 
otherwife  ;  but  from  the  apprehenfion  they  have 
of  an  antecedent  or  original  fitnefs,  that  they 
fhould  be  plac*d  in  fuch  a  ftate.  And  here,  as  I 
take  it,  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  refts, 
which  I  Ihall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  explain. 

§  5.  There  is  fomething  in  the  idea  of  a  reafon- 
able  creature  that  makes  it  immediately  fit,  that 
Jie  Ihould  be  free ;  to  the  end,  his  virtue  and  hap- 
pinefs may  be  fuited  to  his  nature.  The  being  of 
a  creature  is  continge7it  \  for  he  might  not  have 
been ;  fo,  therefore,  ought  the  moral  goodnefe  of 
the  creature  to  be,  that  it  may  carry  the  marks  of 
the  being  it  belongs  to.  The  creature  might  not 
have  exifted,  or  tho  he  exifted,  he  might  not  have 
been  in  that  ftate  of  elevated  and  confirmed  good- 
nefs,  to  which,  by  patient  co7Ui?2iiance  in  well  doings 
he  is  finally  advanced.  The  creature  is  dependent 
upon  his  Maker  ;  every  thing  he  hath  is  borrowed  ; 
it  is  highly  fit  he  ftiould  acknowledge  this  debt, 
and  that  his  acknowledgment  ftiould  be  fo  entirely 
from  himfelf,  as  not  to  be  extorted  by  the  con- 
vidion  of  his  underftanding,  and  the  regularity  of 
his  will,  in  the  abfence  of  all  temptation  to  the 
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contrary.  The  happinefs  of  all  other  intelligent 
beings,  befides  God  himfelf,  being  the  happinefs 
of  creatures^  there  feems  to  be  a  double  fitnefs, 
why  it  fhould  depend  upon  their  own  free  choice, 
viz.  that  it  may  be  contingent  like  the  beings  who 
enjoy  it,  and  wrought  out  by  thofe  reafonable  and 
adive  powers,  which  they  have  receiv'd  from  their 
Maker.  The  blefiednefs  of  the  Deity  being  necef- 
fary,  like  his  exigence  and  perfections,  his  wifdom 
and  power  can  be  only  employed  in  promoting  the 
happinefs  of  his  creatures,  not  in  contriving  and 
executing  means  for  the  accomplifhment  of  his 
own.  Whereas,  the  a6live  powers  of  the  reafon- 
able creature,  as  they  may,  fo,  ought  to  be  ex- 
ercis'd  in  contributing  both  to  the  good  of  others, 
and  to  his  own  final  felicity.  Thus  does  it  appear 
congruous,  even  to  our  imperfed  views  of  things, 
that  reafonable  creatures  Ihould  be  made  free,  as 
no  one  will  difpute  that  being  made  free,  it  is  fit 
they  fhould  be  treated  and  govern'd  according  to 
that  charafter.  And  were  it  othcrwife  ("that  the  fit- 
nefs of  God's  making  free  agents  could  not  be 
frov'd)  yet  the  thing  being /^t'?,  we  have  no  reafon 
to  doubt  of  the  fitnefs  of  it. 

§  6,  This  account  of  the  origin  of  evil  from  the 
freedom  of  intelligent  creatures  is,  I  believe,  the 
firft  that  offers  itfelf  to  every  man's  thoughts, 
who  is  not  prepofTefs'd,  when  he  is  upon  this  inquiry. 
And  1  will  venture  to  add,  that  it  is  the  only  true 
one.  No  h^pothefis,  that  hath  yet  been  ftarted  ; 
will  ferve  the  purpofe.  That  of  two  independent 
and  contrary  principles  dividing  the  world  between 
them,  one  inclining  and  prompting  us  to  virtuous 
deeds,  the  other  folliciting  us  to  vicious  ones, 
one  throwing  fweet,  the  other  bitter,  ingredients 
into  the  fame  cup,  from  whence  comes  the  mix- 
ture of  good  and  evil  in  every  man's  condition, 
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one  building,  the  other  deftroying,  one  doing,  the 
other  undoing ;  this  notion,  I  fay,  hath  been  long 
fince  given  up  as  indefenfible.  The  whole  frame 
of  nature,  and  the  laws  of  motion  by  which  it 
is  govern'd,  proclaim  the  tiniiy  of  the  Jirji  caufe ; 
I  mean  not  here  a  unity  of  being,  in  oppofition  to 
a  plurality  of  Gods  of  the  fame  kind ;  tho  this  be 
a  mod  evident  truth,  but  a  unity  of  perfection 
in  oppofition  to  two  or  more  Gods  of  different 
moral  characters.  Such  a  vail  and  complicated  ma- 
chine as  this  of  the  world  is,  in  which  amidft  the 
greateft  variety  there  reigns  a  moll  admirable  unity 
could  not  be  contriv'd  by  any  wildom  lefs  than 
infinite  nor  aftually  fram'd  and  put  in  motion,  fo 
as  to  go  on  from  age  to  age,  and  anfwer  a  thou- 
fand  mofl:  valuable  ends  and  ufes.  but  by  infinite 
power.  The  wifdom  that  is  difplay'd  in  this  great 
work  could  belong  to  none  but  a  good  principle^ 
fince  a  perfeftly  wife  being  can  never  judge  any 
thing  to  be  good  that  is  evil ;  or  that  evil  can  ever 
be  a  proper  object  of  a  free  and  deliberate  choice, 
or  good  of  averfion  and  refufal  •,  and,  always  mak- 
ing this  judgment,  muft  always  be  determinM  to 
that  which  is  good.  He  knows  his  own  happinefs 
to  depend  upon  it,  and  therefore  may  as  foon  con- 
fent  to  be  lefs  happy,  or  even  to  be  miferable,  as 
be  tempted  with  evil  or  tempt  any  one  to  it.  And 
if  all  the  wifdom  belongs  to  the  good  principle,  fo  doth 
all  the  power.  Power  without  wifdom  can  never 
be  a  match  for  power  and  wifdom  confederated. 
The  creation,  therefore,  is  entirely  the  work  of  an 
infinitely  wife  and  good  Being. 

§  7.  Shall  we  lay  all  the  fault,  as  others  have 
done,  on  the  flubborn  nature,  and  malignant  vnfluence 
of  matter  ?  I'hey  who  believ'd  matter  to  be  co- 
eternal  with  7nind,  (as  moft,  if  not  all,  the  Pagan 
p)bUofophen  did)  might  do  this  with  a  better  colour, 
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than  thofe  who  believe  the  jnatter  as  well  as  form  of 
the  world,  to  be  the  offspring  of  creative  power. 
But,  in  whatfoever  way,  matter  be  imagin'd  to 
have  come  by  its  exiilence,  it  is  plainly  innocent  of 
the  things  laid  to  its  charge.  Matter  cannot  operate 
but  by  motion ;  between  which  and  an  inclination 
Or  perception  of  the  mind,  whether  virtuous  or 
vicious,  agreeable  or  painful,  we  can  difcern  no 
tiatural  connexion.  Nor  is  motion  the  growth  of 
matter ;  or  at  any  time,  as  to  the  vis  ??iotrix^  refid- 
ing  in  it,  but  fomething  altogether  foreign  and 
external.  And  when  all  the  motions  of  matter  are 
deriv'd  from  immaterial  principle^  can  thehappinefs 
or  mifery,  the  good  or  bad  difpofitions  of  imma- 
terial beings  be  neceflarily  tied  to  certain  motions  ? 
Or  cannot  thtfirjl  mover  imprefs  only  fuch  motions 
on  the  feveral  portions  of  matter,  as  will  have  a 
friendly  influence  on  percipient  beings  ?  Were  the 
body  the  unavoidable  fource  of  evil,  why  do  ncc 
all  fouls  fuffer  alike  by  their  union  with  matter? 
how  comes  one  man  to  have  a  happier  conltitu- 
tion  than  another?  Might  not  that  eafe  and  health 
and  vigour,  that  calm  and  chearful  fertnity  of  the 
fpirits,  that  fmooth  and  regular  flow  of  the  paf- 
fions,  which  is  enjoyed  by  a  few,  have  been  the 
portion  of  all  ?  If  a  terreftrial  body  does  not  necef- 
farily  hinder  one  man's  virtue  or  happinefs,  neither 
can  it  hinder  thofe  of  another.  It  is  not  therefore 
a  necejfar^j  confequence  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
that  the  foul  fliould  be  fubjefl  to  irregular  inclina- 
tions, to  violent  pafllons,  and  to  painfi'l  and  grie- 
vous fenfations  by  its  union  with  the  body.  All 
this  is  not  to  be  afcribed  to  matter.,  but  to  the 
laws  of  union.,  freely  eftablifh'd  by  the  Creator. 
Nor,  even  now,  that  thefe  laws  are  eftablilh'd,  is 
any  one  neceflarily  vicious  or  miferable. 

2  §8, 
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§  8.  Dr.  More  *  hath  a  notion  that  angels 
themfelves  are  cloathed  with  bodies  of  a  more 
fubtile  kind.  And  his  reafonfor  it  is,  "  that  fome 
"  of  them  became  evil  by  their  own  voluntary 
"  adl.  But  DOW  a  fpirit  purely  and  perfe6lly  im- 
"  material,  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  obnoxious  to 
*'  any  ftain  or  lapfe ;  for,  being  of  a  nature  fo 
*'  fimple,  whence  Hiould  it  be  tempted  to  defert 
"  its  ftation  ?"  Not  to  examine  the  ground  of  this 
conjefture,  I  {hall,  at  prefent,  only  remark  that 
tho  matter,  be  by  the  Dr.  fuppofed  the  caufa  Jim 
qua  non  of  evil,  yet  not  the  proper  efficient^  much 
lefs  necejfarj^  caufe  of  it.  A  fpirit  by  its  comr 
merce  with  body,  becomes  liable  to  fall,  and  by 
that  to  fuffer ;  but  is  under  no  neceffity  of  falling, 
in  which  the  Z)r's  opinion  differs  widely  from  that 
which  makes  matter  the  immediate  neceflary  ori- 
ginal of  all  the  evil  that  is  in  the  world. 

§  9.  What  way  then  fhall  we  try  next  in  order 
to  get  out  of  this  labyrinth  ?  Can  we  find  any  other 
befides  that  of  moral  fitnefs  ?  Or  God's  having 
fix'd  upon  the  prefent  fcheme,  becaufe  his  wifdoni 
approv'd  and  pronounc'd  it  beft  ? '  This  I  fiiould 
think  to  be  the  right  way.  But  all  are  not  of  this 
mind.  Rather  than  admit  of  any  original  fitneffes  in 
things,  by  the  idea  of  which  God  determin'd  him- 
felf,  there  are  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  a  natural 
henevolence,  prompted  by  which  the  Deity  exerts 
his  almighty  power  in  producing  the  ^reaiejl  fiim 
of  happinefs  that  can  polTibly  be.  This  greateft 
happinefs  of  the  whole  fyftem  of  rational  beings 
taken  together  God  ahfolutely  wills,  not  becaufe  it 
is  fit,  but  becaufe  his  indinatiom  oblige  him  to  it ; 
and,  accordingly,  the  fum  total  of  happinefs,   let 

*  Refponf.  ad  fragment.  Carttfii. 
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men  and  other  free  beings  ad  how  they  pleafe,  will, 
in  the  event,  be  the  greateft  that  infinite  power  and 
wifdom  could  pofTibly  produce.  Or  (in  the  words 
of  a  late  author  *j  "  the  greateft  of  which  the 
*'  univerfe  of  creatures  which  God  hath  made, 
*'  is  capable:  ftill  fuppofing  tha.z  I beir  original  ca- 
*'  -pacities  for  happinefs  were  fixed  by  his  will  and 
*'  -pleafurey  I  fliall  not  take  advantage  of  this 
author's  manner  of  exprelTing  himfelf,  when  he 
faith,  that  the  original  capacities  for  happinefs  were 
fix'd  by  the  will  and  pleafure  of  God,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  propriety  of  language,  fhould  fig- 
nify  that  the  vev^  fame  beings  might  have  been 
created  with  greater  or  leffer  capacities  than  thofe 
which  God  hath  adually  alTign'd  them  ;  from  which 
if  true,  it  follows,  that  they  were  capable  of  greater 
or  leffer  capacities  of  happinefs^  that  is,  were  origi- 
nally capable  of  greater  or  leffer  degrees  of  happi- 
nefs ;  a  capacity  to  receive  a  greater  capacity  of 
happinefs,  being,  in  effed,  the  fame  as  a  capacity 
of  greater  happinefs ;  and,  confequently^  God  be- 
ftows  upon  no  being  the  utmoft  happinefs  of  which 
he  is  capable.  Letting  this  pafs,  I  fhall  confine 
myfelf  to  the  general  notion,  which,  if  fome  men 
are  not  miftaken,  is  fuch  a  glorious  difcovery  as 
does  at  once  difpel  the  darknefs,  wipe  off  every 
afperfion,  and  ffiew  us  the  face  of  providence  in 
its  full  beauty.  Let  us  fee  whether  it  does  fo 
or  no. 

§  10.  I  imagine  that  in  the  preceding  difcourfe 
I  have  overturnM  xhtvtry  foundation  of  this  theory, 
viz.  the  notion  of  benevolent  inclinations  in  the  Deity, 
of  which  his  wifdom  is  not  the  exciting  caufe  or 
reafon,  but  merely  the  fervant  or  minifler  to  exe- 
cute what  they  order.     At  prefent,  without  infift- 

*  Divine  Benevolence,  ;>.  71. 
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ing  upon  that,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  dcmonftrate, 
that  granting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a  natural  bene- 
volence, it  will  by  no  means  account  for  the  origin 
of  evil.  For  if  all  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence owe  their  birth  to  mere  benevolence,  without 
all  regard  to  vioral  fitnefs  ;  why  is  not  every  crea- 
ture of  God,  that  is  capable  ofhappinefs,  as  happy 
as  it  is  capable  of  being  made  ?  Why  is  there  any 
fuch  thing  as  mifery  in  the  world?  Particularly,  in 
the  world  of  mankind  ?  The  anfwer,  I  apprehend, 
muft  be,  that  evil,  or  rather  a  liablenefs  to  evil, 
is  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  fomething  which 
the  greateft  happinels  of  man,  or  the  entire  fyftem 
of  rational  beings,  made  neceflary.  But  I  very 
much  doubt  this  is  not  fo  eafily  prov'd  as  laid. 
Let  them  cell  us  what  that  is  which,  while  man,  or 
other  beings  of  a  higher  order  than  man,  c-innoc 
be  happy  without  it,  is  yet  the  unhappy  occafion 
of  mifery  ? 

§  II.  It  cannot  be  any  thing  in  \}i\t  frame  of  the 
ivorld  without  us,  and  the  connexion  between  that 
and  the  portion  of  matter  to  which  the  foul  is  uni- 
ted -,  fince  thefe  external  things  might  be  foorder'd 
and  diredted  by  the  continual  agency  of  the  fupreme 
caufe  as  to  produce  nothing  but  good,  and  all  the 
good  they  can  poflibly  produce.  1  confefs,  fjppof- 
ing  the  world  to  be  govern'd  by  thole  few  general 
laws  that  now  obtain,  and  the  courfe  of  nature  al- 
ways left  to  proceed  according  to  thefe  laws,  it  is 
hardly  conceivable  but  fom.e  inconveniences  muft 
arife  to  particular  members  of  the  fyftem.  But, 
forafmuch  as  the  fupreme  agent  is  not  determin'd 
by  fitnefs,  but  natural  benevolence,  what  fhojld  hin- 
der him,  being  omnipotent  and  alnught),  from  in- 
terpofing  to  prevent  any  ill  effeds,  that  might  at- 
tend the  natural  working  of  fecorid  caufes  ?  Would 
it  be  inconfiftent  with   the  wifdom  of  providence, 
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having  fettled  general  laws,  to  be  perpetually  break- 
ing in  upon  them  ?  It  might  be  fo,  had  the  wifdom 
of  God  any  other  aim  befides  the  happinefs  of  his 
creatures,  as  the  only  way  of  gratifying  his  natural 
benevolence.  But  wifdom  being  wholly  imploy'd 
about  the  means  to  this  end  (according  to  the 
fcheme  I  am  now  confideringj  the  wifdom  of  God 
is  then  moft  of  all  difplay'd,  when  this  end  is  moft 
effectually  anfwer'd,  in  whatever  way  it  be,  v/hether 
by  7}wre^  or  fewer ^  laws  of  nature,  or  by  none  at 
all  that  are  fo  fix'd  as  not  to  be  fet  afide,  every 
time  the  creature  may  fuffer  by  them. 

§  12.  We  (:/jW/?/^;/j  believe  (nor  are  we  lingular 
in  our  notion)  that  there  will  be  a  more  advanta- 
geous ftate  of  things  than  the  prefent,  in  which  the 
happinefs  of  intelligent  beings,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  the  material  ivorld^  fliall  have  nothing  want- 
ing to  it,  nothing  to  difturb  and  interrupt  it.  Now 
v/hat  will  at  an^  time  hereafter  be,  might  be  imme^ 
diateU.  Why  then  is  it  not  ?  Why  is  not  every 
thing  fitted  to  give  pleafure  ?  And  why  are  we  not 
better  forn^'d  to  receive  it  ?  Why  fliould  there  be 
any  thing  injurious  to  health,  or  difagreeable  to 
any  of  the  fenfes  ?  "  It  would  by  no  means,  be 
*'  a  facisfadory  anfwer,  that  God  may  make  beings 
"  with  different  degrees  of  perfedion.  That  'tis 
"  an  imperfedion  in  us  men,  that,  we  want  a  perfedt 
*'  knowledge  of  our  own  frame  and  conftitution, 
*'  to  fupply  which  want  of  knowledge  in  us,  God 
"  hath  affix'd  the  idea  of  pain  to  our  nature,  which 
"  is  defign'd  to  give  us  warning  of  any  thing  that 
"  might  hurt  us.  Pain  is  a  real  evil,  and  yet  if 
"  we  were  not  admonifh'd  by  it,  we  fhould  never 
"  know  when  our  frame  was  out  of  order  till  it 
"  was  too  late  *."  fuch  an  anfwer,  from  the  per- 

*  Gordon  at  Boyle's  Left.  Zerm,  3, 
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Ibns  I  am  now  debating  with,  would  either  prove 
7iothing  or  too  much  •,  viz.  that  in  a  jlate  of  innocence 
we  fhould  have  been  as  liable  to  pains  and  difor- 
ders  of  body  as  we  are  now  •,  and  that  the  jufi 
Ihall  not  be  free  from  them  after  the  refurreciion. 
Should  it  be  faid,  than  thsn  we  fhall  be  otherwife 
framed,  the  quejlion  returns,  why  are  we  not  fo 
framed  at  firfi,  if  7}iore  goodnefs,  or  goodnefs  as 
a  natural^  not  a  morale  attribute,  as  leading  wifdom, 
not  led  by  it,  is  the  fpring  of  all  divine  anions? 
Muft  a  more  imperfed  ftate  take  place  firll,  that 
we  may  know  to  value  a  fate  of  perfecJion'^  Is  it 
neceffary  that  we  fhould  drink  of  the  cup  of  ad- 
verfity,  to  fet  our  tafte  right  for  the  joys  of  immor- 
tality ?  Will  thefe  be  infipid  if  not  heighten'd  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  other  ?  If  fo,  what  can 
we  think  of  thofe  beings  who  know  good,  but 
never  knew  evil  j  there  is  at  leaft  one  fuch  Being, 
and  why  could  not  that  one  happy  Being,  have 
made  others  like  him  in  this  refpedt  ? 

§  13.  But  perhaps,  there  is  fomething  in  the 
frame  of  man  himfelf  \  eflential  to  the  perfeflion  of 
his  being,  and  yet  the  fountain  of  all  the  evils  he 
complains  of.  Man  is  a  rational  and  a /rd"^  agent. 
From  hence  comes  his  didinguifliing  happincrfs  \ 
and  from  hence  likewife  it  proceeds  that  he  is  liable 
to  mifery.  His  happinefs  arifes  from  the  right  ufe 
of  his  r-eafon  and  liberty,  his  mifery  from  the  abufe 
of  them.  But  is  reafon  the  natural  can fe  of  mifery  ? 
the  higheft  degree  of  reafon  would  then  be  con- 
joint with  the  greateft  degree  of  mifery  -,  nor 
could  a  reafonable  being,  as  fuch^  be  happy.  Or 
is  reafon  the  foundation  of  mifery  ?  Only  by 
accident^  or,  as  it  happens  to  be  imperfeul?  So 
it  muft  be,  or  not  at  all.  But  why  then  had 
not  God  given  us  (if  not  larger  faculties,  which  per- 
haps, was   impofllble  j    other  faculties  fjppofing 
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other  beings,  yet)  opportunities  for  improving  the 
faculties  we  have  to  greater  advantage  ?  And  why 
is  not  every  man's  fhare  of  happinefs  in  propor- 
tion to  his  fhare  of  reafon  ?  Reafon  alone  then  can- 
not be  the  occafi  on  of  mifery. 

§  14.  We  muft,  therefore,  have  recourfe  to  li- 
leriy^  in  order  to  explain  this  wonderful  pheno- 
menon. Now  liberty  implies  a  power  to  do  evil 
as  well  as  good  •,  and  he  that  doth  evil  freely  (as 
moral  evil  muft  be  done  freely,  if  at  all)  can  have 
no  ground  of  complaint,  when  he  reaps  the  fruit 
of  his  own  doings.  True,  he  that  does  evil  cannot. 
But  can  there  be  any  evil,  7noral  evil,  where  there 
is  no  fnoral  fitnefs  in  adions  ?  No  doing  what  ought 
not  to  be  done  ?  How  can  that  be  evil  which  is  not 
unfit  ?  and  which  the  agent  is  not  to  be  blamed 
for  doing  ?  Nay  ;  how  can  there  be  liberty,  where 
the  reafonahlenefs  of  the  thing  neither  is,  nor  ever 
can  be,  a  motive  to  action  •,  the  only  exciting,  or 
moving,  reafon  being  inclination  ? 

§  15.  The  oppofers  of  moral  fitnefs,  muft  give 
me  leave  to  Implore  their  help  in  getting  over 
fome  other  difficulties.  As,  why  liberty  (if  it  be 
fojjible  upon  their  principles)  is  hejlow^df  Is  it 
wiiverfal  ?  Might  there  not  he  liberty,  and  yet  all 
men  be  happy,  tho'  not  in  the  fame  degree  ?  Let  me, 
in  the  fi.rfl  place,  befeech  them  to  inform  me  i^-hy 
ibis  fatal  gift,  caWd  liberty,  is  confer'' d  on  man  ?  * 
Should  they  fay,  that  it  is  an  inseparable  compa- 
nion of  ^//i/^  intelligence,  I  don't  fee  how  the  con- 
fequence  can  be  avoided,  that  no  created  being, 
much   lefs  man  who  enjoys  fo  fmall  a   fcantling 

*  The  objfftions  in  Tully  againft  the  goodnefs  of  the  Gods 
in  giving  reafon  to  man,  upon  the  notion  of  a  God  mov'd  only 
by  natural  afteftions  would  be  but  too  juft,  and,  1  think,  unan- 
Cverable.    De  Sat.  Dior.  1.  3.  §.  26,  &c. 
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of  this  intelleflual  light,  can  ever  attain  to  a  fiats 
cf  happiriefs  which  he  is  not  liable  to  lofe  i  in  e:X- 
prefs  con  tradition  to  the  chrijiian  revelation^  thaC 
the  righteous  Jhall  go  into  life  eternal  ;  not  to  be 
doom*d  to  endlefs  vicijfttudes.  I  mention  this  for 
the  fake  of  thofe  who  will  allow  the  argument 
from  authorit-j^  when  it  is  that  of  Jefus  Chrijt.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  that  there  is  any  fuch  neceflary 
connexion  between  the  liberty  (as  it  mud  here  be 
underftood,  of  a  power  to  do  good  or  evil)  and 
imperfecl  intelligence^  or  reafon.  For  how  eafy  is 
it  for  the  fupreme  intelligence,  being  prefent: 
throughout  his  works,  by  occafional  illuminations 
and  afliftances,  to  fupply  the  defe6live  intelligence 
of  any  of  his  creatures,  and  to  guide  them,  by  an 
unerring  hand,  in  the  way  of  innocence  and  feli- 
city, the  moft  perfedt  innocence^  the  higheft  feli- 
city ?  I  believe,  I  may  add,  it  is  not  the  imper- 
fediion  of  reafon,  feparately  conftder*d,  that  is  the 
foundation  of  liberty,  but  the  weaknefs  of  reafon 
compared  with  the  ftrength  of  inclination.  Thei 
weakeft  degree  of  reafon  may  be  fufEcient  to  fe- 
cure  the  performance  of  all  that  duty  which  it  dif- 
eovers,  were  there  no  te?nptat}on  on  the  other  fide  ; 
nay,  is  not  barely  fufficient  for  this  end,  but  would 
certainly  and  infallably  attain  it,  it  being  morally 
impoffible  that  a  reafonable  being  fliould  counteract 
the  lowed  degree  of  reafon,  without  any  motive 
Or  inducement  whatfoever.  And  why  is  there  any 
temptation  to  evil  ?  Why  have  we  inclinations  than 
are  not  direMy  fubfervient  to  virtue  ?  Why  do  not 
inclination  and  reafon  always  go  hand  in  hand,  as 
we  chriftians  believe  they  will  in  the  blefled  ftate 
that  follows  next  f  Thefe  queftions  are  afked  of 
thofe  who  refolve  the  divine  actions  into  unguided 
benevolence,  not  luXO  fit nefiy  as  the  original  reafon 
of  rhem. 
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§  \6.  Will  they  fay  thatliberty  is  given  (not  be- 
caufe  it  cannot  be  with-held  where  reafon  is  firft 
beftow*d,  but)  becaufe  liberty  is  neceffary  to  hap- 
pinels  ?  It  will  then  be  afk'd,  whether  liberty  is  a 
univerfal  thing,  fo  that  in  the  whole  fyftem  of  rea- 
fonable  agents  there  are  none,  who,  that  they  may 
be  compleatly  happy,  are  not  made  free  ?  And 
the  happieft  of  created  beings  would  not  be  fo 
happy,  were  their  happinefs  the  effe6l  of  neceflity, 
and  not  of  their  own  free  choice  ?  But  why  fo, 
wlien  the  blejfed  God  is  neceffarily  and  unchange- 
ably blefled  ?  They  may  reply,  that  the  happinefs 
of  God,  and  the  happinefs  of  creatures  are  of  dif- 
ferent kinds;  that  the  happinefs  of  the  one  is  there- 
fore the  higheft  poflible,  becaufe  it  is  tiecejfary  ; 
■while  that  of  the  others  is  the  higheft  they  are  ca- 
pable of,  becaufe  it  is  free.  Should  a  reafon  of 
this  difference  be  demanded,  I  fanfy  the  patrons  of 
hlind  benevolence  would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  find  one. 
It  can  be  no  addition  to  my  prefent  happinefs  to 
refledl  that  I  might  not  have  been  happy,  unlefs  it 
was  previoufly  fit  that  I  fhould  be  left  to  my  own 
choice,  whether  I  would  be  happy  or  nor.  Fitnefs, 
I  own,  is  a  reafonable  ground  of  pleafure.  'Tis 
a  pleafure  to  think  that  God  hath  done  what  was 
fit  in  making  me  free,  and  that  I,  as  was  fit  and 
becoming,  have  made  a  good  ufe  of  my  liberty. 
But,  without  this  antecedent  fitnefs,  which  is  a 
thing  thefe  gentlemen  will  laugh  at,  I  fee  not  why 
I  fhould  be  better  pleasM  with  the  happinefs  of  my 
condition,  for  being  the  iflue  and  reward  of  a 
courfe  of  virtue  freely  chofen  and  continued  in  by 
5ne.  Is  it  any  trouble  tome,  when  arriv'd  to  my 
journey's  end,  that  there  was  but  one  road  to  it 
v.'hich  I  could  not  poffibly  mifs  ?  To  be  able  to 
go  aftray  is  not  a  thing  of  itfelf  defireable  ;  nor 
is  the  confideration  that  we  were  once   fo,  tho* 
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now  fo  no  more,  any  way  neceflary  to  recommend 
our  prefent  felicity,  if  it  was  never  fuitable  to  our 
nature,  as  created,  dependent  beings,  and  there- 
fore fit,  that  we  fhould,  for  fome  time,  be  lefc 
in  the  hands  of  our  own  choice.  This  1  fay,  is 
not  at  all  neceflary  to  give  an  accent  to  our  hap- 
pinefs,  provided  we  take  our  eftimate  of  the  hap- 
pinefs  we  enjoy,  not  from  fancy,  but  from  reafon^ 
as  all  the  happy  fpirits  of  heaven  will  do.  And 
therefore,  I  cannot  but  think  the  Jew  was  quite 
cut  in  his  reafoning,  who  told  Mr.  Bo'^le*,  "  that 
*'  he  thought  men  ow'd  more  to  God's  goodnefs 
*'  then  the  very  angeis  do.  For,  faid  he,  where- 
*'  as  God  without  any  good  works  of  theirs,  purely 
"  out  of  his  goodnefs,  conferr'd  on  them  that 
"  bleft  condition  they  enjoy ;  by  giving  man  a 
"  free  will,  by  the  good  ufe  of  which  he  may 
"  glorify  his  Maker,  when  by  abufing  it  'tis  in 
"  his  power  to  difhonour  him,  he  allows  man 
"  that  higheft  fatisfaiflion  and  privilege  of  co-ope- 
"  rating  to  his  own  felicity.'*  Not  to  obferve  the 
great  improbability  of  the  fuppojitiorj,  that  the  good 
angels  were  confirm'd  in  blifs  without  any  trial  pre- 
ceding ffince  the  fall  of  the  evil  angels  is  a  proof 
of  iheir  having  been  tried)  the  very  fuppofttion 
feems  to  imply,  that  a  fiat e  of  probation  is  not  an- 
tecedently fit,  which  takes  away  the  foundation  of 
that  fatisfaftion,  which  the  Jew  fanfy'd  a  man 
mull  have  from  co-operating  to  his  own  felicity. 
This  by  the  way. 

§  17.  This  hold  failing  ;  will  it  be  faid,  that 
all  intelligent  beings  arenot  created  free,  but  only 
fo7ne  of  them,  for  the  fake  of  variety,  which  va- 
riety is  for  the  fake  of  happinefs,  rendering'  the 
whole  a  more  entertaining  fpeftacle  ^   More  enter- 

*  Seraphick  Love, f,  iij, 
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Calning  to  ivhom  ?  1  o  them  who,  by  the  abufe  of 
fheir  liberty,  are  capable  of  making  themfelves 
unhappy  ?  Or  to  thofe,  who  have  no  freedom  which 
they  can  abufe  ?  Th^  former  will  be  apt  to  think, 
that  any  fuch  variety  might  very  well  be  fpar'd.  Nor 
can  the  latter  need  it,  unlefs  that  they  may  be  able 
to  triumph  upon  the  comparifon.  A  worthy  fatif- 
fadion  truly  !  like  that  of  a  man  who  lolls  at  eafe 
in  his  gilt  chariot,  and  laughs  to  fee  the  crowd 
trudging  along  by  him  on  foot.  'Tis  the  pleafure 
of  zDomiiiari,  who  lov'd  to  exhibit  his  naval  fgbts 
in  rainy  weather  -,  often  fhifcing  his  cloke  to  keep 
himfelf  dry,  which  he  would  not  permit  any  one 
elfe  to  do  •,  at  the  fame  time  compelling  them  to 
{lay  out  the  (hew  *.  AH  variety  does  not  pleafe 
iht  fenfe,  much  lefs  the  mind,  which  had  much  ra- 
ther have  one  umfor?n  frofpecl,  than  a  profped:  di- 
verfified  by  the  abfence  of  fomething,  of  much 
greater  importance  than  a  fanciful  variety.  All 
happy  minds  muft  needs  be  benevoleni,  and,  becaufe 
they  are  io,  muft  delight  more  to  fee  the  happi- 
nefs  of  their  fellow-creatures  fix'd  like  their  own, 
where  there  is  no  reafon  for  the  contrary,  than 
to  fee  any  of  them  in  danger  of  having  their 
whole  fortune  fhipwrack'd.  The  poet  i",  indeed, 
}iath  obfcrv'd, 

Buave  mart  magno  turhajitibus  eequora  ventis^ 
E  terra  magmm  alterius  fpe^are  lahorem, 

'Tis  fweet  to  behold,  from  fhore,  the  weather- 
l^eaten  velTel  toft  on  a  tempeftuous  fea,  and  ready 
to  perifhin  a  ftorm. 

^on  quia  vexan  quenquam  ejl  jucunda  voluptas, 
S'd  qitibus  ipfe  malis  careas  quia  cernere  fiiave  eff. 

f  yid.  $ucton.  f  L\ict  tu 
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Nor,  faith  he,  thac  we  are  picas'd  with  other 
people's  calamities,  but  to  be  fpcdators  of  thofe 
dangers  which  we  ourfelves  are  out  of  the  reach  of. 

But  even  this  indired:  pleafure  proceeds  from  a 
refledion  the  mind  makes,  that  their  cafe  might 
have  been  ours,  or  at  leaft  that  our  condition  is 
not  abfolutely  fenc'd  againft  the  ftrokes  of  for- 
tune. Nor  would  a  ^enerom  foul  be  ever  the  le[i 
happj^  if  he  had  no  fuch  examples  of  wretchednefs 
before  him  •,  but  more  fo,  the  pain  he  hath  from  a 
fympathetick  fenfe  of  another's  evils,  being  more 
than  equal  to  the  pleafure  of  congratulating  him- 
felf  upon  his  own  exemption  from  them.  Hath 
God  made  fome  beings  mortal,  that  others  may 
have  a  quicker  fenfe  of  their  iimnortalih  ^  Or  is 
the  conlrajl,  between  the  imperfections  of  created 
beings,  and  the  abfolute  perfeftion  of  the  Creator, 
that  which  completes  his  fatisfadion  in  the  infi^ 
nite  fulnefs  of  his  efTence  ? 

§  1 8.  Befides  the  infuperable  difficulties  which 
I  find  myfelf  encounter'd  with  on  the  two  former 
quellions,  why  is  liberty  given  ?  and  is  this  gift 
univerfal?  there  is  this  inquiry  ftill  behind  ;  might 
there  not  he  liberty,  and  'jet  all  men  be  happy,  tho* 
not  in  the  fame  degree  ?  They  who  have  made 
the  hejl  ufe  of  their  liberty,  we  will  fay,  are  happi- 
ejl  -,  they  who  have  made  the  worfi  ufe  the 
lea[i  happy  "C  But  why  may  not  even  thefe  be 
tried  again  and  again,  till  they  have  learn'd  to 
be  wifer  ?  Why  muft  one  trial  decide  their 
fate  ?  Or  if  there  muft  be  but  one  trial, 
and  that  trial  hath  ilTued  unhappily,  what  forbids 
their  being  put  into  a  ftate  of  inferior,  but  certain 
happinefs,  in  which  their  faculties  being  reftor'd 
to  their  foundnefs,  and  their  broken  fortunes  re- 
pair'd,  they  have  all  the  other  pleafures  of 
which  they,  were  originally  made  capable,  befides 

thofe 
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thofe  which  flow  from  a  conrdoufnefs  of  havino- 
a6led  well  in  a  ftate  of  crial  ;  which,  by  the  way, 
cannot  be  very  confiderable,  if  he  that  ads  befb 
does  not  what  is  morally  more  fit  than  he  who 
ads  word.  What  room  can  there  be  for  a  ftate 
of  final  -pumjhment^  tho  only  negative^  or  fuch  as 
confifts  in  the  everlafting  abfence  of  any  good  of 
which  they  are  capable?  Why  any  punifhmenC  at 
all,  when  no  paft  evil  condud  of  the  fufferer  can 
render  it  morall-j  fit,  if  there  be  no  fuch  thing  as 
tnoral  fitnefs  ?  As  for  /'/;  ufefulnefs  to  injlruoi  and 
warn  others  \  furely,  a  Being  of  infinite  knowledge 
might  think  of  fome  other  way  as  efiedual  to  pre- 
ferve  his  creatures  in  their  duty  as  this  -,  without 
making  one  part  of  the  creation  happy  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  other.  Or  fuppofing  he  could  not, 
yet  why  muft  fome  be  miferable,  that  others  may  be 
more  bappv,  without  any  reafon  for  it  in  the  thing 
itfelf? 

§  19.  Where  moral  fitnefs  is  cut  rf  the  quefiion, 
a  lefTcr  fum  of  happinefs  divided  among  a  fyftem 
of  percipient  beings,  without  a  fingle  injlance  of 
vice  and  mifery,  muft  carry  it  before  a  greater 
quantity  of  good,  where  evil  is  not  excluded ; 
even  tho,  after  the  fubtradion  of  fo  much  good 
as  is  equal  to  the  evil,  the  good  that  remains  fhould 
exceed  that  in  the  other  cafe.  The  firil  thing  that 
felf-love  prompts  us  to,  is  to  flee  from  pain  ;  the 
next  to  i^\ir(ut  pleafirre.  And  in  the  like  way,  muft 
natural  benevolence  work,  with  regard  to  others. 
The  firft  concern  will  be  that  there  be  no  miferable 
objed  to  jar  upon  the  heart-ftrings  ;  the  next  to 
procure  all  the  happinefs  that  is  in  the  power  of 
the  benevolent  perfon  to  beftow.  Would  it  not 
be  a  greater  fatisfadion  to  one,  whofe  kindnefs 
was  nothing  elfe  but  a  natural  i7npulfe,  to  make 
ten  perfons  moderately  happy,  than  nhis  in  a  much 
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higher  degree,  if  that  could  not  be  done  without 
"leaving  the  tenth  in  the  moft  deplorable  circum- 
itances,  without  all  help  and  hope  ?  This  reafoning 
holds  much  ftronger,  when  applied  to  the  Deity, 
confider'd  as  having  a  unlverfe  of  his  own  children  to 
take  care  of,  and  luppos'd  to  have  no  rule  to  pro- 
ceed by,  but  kind  inclinations,  feparate  from  every 
other  motive  to  adion.  A  being  wholly  actuated 
by  fuch  inclinations  would  be  more  Jhock'd  and  of- 
fended with  the  view  of  one  thoufand  wretches,  in 
his  family,  than  pleased  with  the  fight  of  ten  thou- 
fand beings  that  were  happy,  and  hereupon  would 
immediately  thus  decree  ;  let  not  a  groan  or  figh  be 
heard  thro  the  whole  creation  ;  let  pain  and  fear  be 
for  ever  banifli'd  •■>  not  one  eye  drop  a  tear,  not  one 
heart  be  opprefs'd  with  anxiety  and  forrow.  Let 
every  clafs  of  beings,  and  every  individual  in  each 
clafs,  be  pleasM,  and  of  the  many  millions  that 
people  my  wide  dom.inions,  not  one  be  found,  who 
does  not  blefs  the  bounty  of  his  Creator.  Such 
would  be  the  decree,  if  inclination  held  the  throne, 
and  wifdom  and  power  only  waited  as  miniftring 
attributes  to  perform  what  that  didated.  And, 
did  the  creation  wear  fuch  a  univerfal  fmile,  there 
would  be  more  ground  to  fufped,  that  wifdom  and 
power  were  under  the  command  of  inclination, 
than  there  is  at  prefent,  that  fuch  a  dark  cloud 
hangs  upon  the  face  of  nature.  To  fhut  up  this 
debate, 

§  20.  Were  it  not  antecedently  fit,  that  a  rea~ 
fonable  creature  fhould  have  good  and  evil,  life  and 
death  fet  before  him,  let  him  that  can  give  me  a 
fatisfactory  reafon,  why  any  creature  fhould  be  ex- 
pos'd  to  the  hazard  of  fuch  a  choice  ?  Put  the  cafe 
that  a  great  number  might  be  made  happy,  by 
placing  a  fingle  being,  as  foon  as  he  exilled,  in  a 
ftate  of  mifery,  would  this  juftifv  fuch  treatment 
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of  an  innocent  being  ?  Surely  no.  Let  me  tak6' 
leave  to  lay,  it  is  not  a  whic  more  juftifiable  ta 
make  any  one  miferable,  whatever  be  his  cha- 
rader,  tor  the  advantage  from  hence  accruing  to 
others,  it  there  was  not  an  original  moral  fitnefs 
that  a  creature  endowed  with  underftanding  and 
freedom  of  choice,  fhould  ad:  in  one  way  rather 
than  another.  If  there  cannot  be  a  7?ioral  difference 
in  actions,  there  ought  not  to  be  a  jjatural  one  ; 
fince,  without  a  moral  difference,  no  man,  aft: 
how  he  will,  can  properly  deferve  to  be  made  mi- 
ferable  The  Jl/jn  is,  fuppofing  the  will  of  God 

to  be  guided  by  wifdom,  and  wifdom  to  be  mea- 
fured  by  fitnels,  it  may  be  fhewn  how  evil  came 
CO  have  a  beginning  ;  otherwife,  not. 

Slsth  Corollary, 

§  I  X'V^HE  love  cf  God  to  his  creatures  is  eajily  con- 
\^  ceivable  u].on  thefe  principles.  I  doubt  the 
notion  of  it  advanc'd  by  Ibme  ought  to  be  redi- 
fied  •,  as  being  neither  worthy  of  God,  nor  adapted 
to  afford  any  ftable  comfort  and  fatisfadion  to 
the  creature.  The  love  of  God,  if  they  fay  right, 
is  his  making  choice  of  fome  to  be  the  objeds  of 
his  munificence,  while  others,  and  they  the  vaftly 
greater  number  are  left  deflitute  of  all  power,  to 
emerge  out  of  that  miferable  condition,  into  which 
they  are  fallen  thro'  no  fault  of  their  own.  Is 
there  not  too  much  reafon  to  fay,  that  this  notion 
of  the  love  of  God  to  man  is  utterly  unworthy  of 
him  ?  What  does  the  Deity  difcover  by  fuch  a 
love  (if  it  mufl  be  call'd  by  that  name)  but  toi- 
ccfitrnllable  power ;  an  attribute  in  which  the  bejl 
of  all  beings  differs  not  from  the  zvorfl^  but  only 
with  regard  to  the  decree  of  it?  Yes,  it  may 
be    faid,    he    fhcws  his  gcodnefs  too   to  his    elecf. 
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iTell  me  how^  if  in  all  that  he  does  far  chem 
he  hath  no  diredl  regard  to  their  happinefs  ;  buc 
determines  their  happinefs  rather  than  mifery, 
juft  to  fhew  his  arbitrary  will  and  pleafure ;  noc 
from  any  pleafure  he  hath  in  beneficent  anions 
asfuch?  And  that  fo  it  muft  be  is  plain-,  fince, 
were  it  goodnefs  that  wrought  fo  ftrongly  towards 
fome,  as  to  decree  their  falvation  by  an  irre- 
liilible  grace,  without  refpeft  to  any  meetnefs 
and  concurrence  of  theirs,  the  fame  goodnefs, 
to  fa-^  the  leajly  could  not  but  make  the  at- 
tainment of  happinefs,  or,  if  not  that,  yet  the  a- 
voiding  of  mifery,  everlafling  mifery  aind  damna- 
tion, pojjible  to  all  -,  who  can  never  deferve  that 
mifery  which  it  was  never  pofTible  for  them  to  a- 
void. 

§  2.  And  as  this  notion  of  divine  love  is  unwor- 
thy of  God,  fo  it  is  big  with  terror  and  affright- 
ment  to  the  creature;  unlefs  a  man  hath  the  good 
I  luck  to  be  of  a  temper  to  believe  every  thing, 
"'  ivith  reafon  or  without  it,  that  he  is  willing  to  be- 
lieve. For  fay  that  this  love  proceeds  by  a  decl- 
ination^ taking  one  out  of  ten  ;  there  will  then  be 
nine  to  one  againft  every  fingle  perfon,  that  he  is 
not  of  the  happy  number.  Nor,  to  fpeak  truth, 
can  I  perceive  any  great  ground  of  rejoycing  that 
xht  favourites  themfelves  have,  provided  they  ufe 
their  reafon,  or  have  any  fpark  of  generofity  in 
them  ;  for  when  they  think  of  the  principle  on 
which  they  imagine  the  Deity  to  afl,  in  feleding 
them  from  the  common  mafs  of  mankind,  and 
ufing  fo  much  feverity  towards  others,  how  can 
they  have  any  dependence  on  the  favour  of  fuch  a 
Being  ?  He  that  hath  no  other  reafon  for  all  that 
he  does  but  mere  will  and  pleafure,  may  alter  his 
will  without  reafon.  What  is  there  more  dif- 
bonourable  to  God  in  deceiving  his  creatures  with 
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lair  promifes,  which  he  never  intends  to  fulfil,  than 
in  putting  them  under  an  inevitable  necefllty  of 
beiog  for  ever  milerable  ?  This  being  fuppos'd 
710  difparagcment  to  the  Deity,  is  there  any  thing 
elfe  that  can  be  fo?  Could  a  perfon  who  aim'd  to 
conform  all  his  own  actions  to  realbn,  and  efleem'd 
it  the  greateft  glory  of  a  being,  to  do  good  to  all 
according  to  his  ability,  have  much  fatisfaftion  in 
the  friend iliip  of  a  prince,  who,  while  he  carefs'd 
a  few  of  his  Subjevils,  had  form'd  a  defign  of  ruin- 
ing all  the  reil,  and  making  them  feel  the  weight 
of  his  power,  for  no  other  reafon,  but  that  it  fo 
pleas'd  him  ?  To  thofe  whom  fuch  a  prince  fhould 
call  near  him,  and  load  with  honours,  one  might 
apply  the  words  of  the  Roman  Satyift. 

In  quorum  facie ^  mifer^s  magn(zq\  fedelat 
Pallor  amicitKB.-^ Juv.  Sat.  4. 

§  I.  k  mufl:  be  confefs'd,  the  love  of  God  to 
his  creatures,  as  others  defcribe  it,  in  the  manner 
ot  an  vmnediate  emanahon  from  the  very  ejfence  of 
the  Deity,  diffufmg  itfelf  on  all  fides,  is  more  a- 
greeable  to  reafon  than  this,  and  infinitely  more 
amiable.  God  abfolately  wills  the  greateft  happi- 
nefs  of  the  fyftcm  he  hath  made.  But  tho  this 
jr.uft  be  own'd  to  be  an  amiable  affection ^  it  hath 
not  all  the  beauty  of  a  moral  excellence.  A  wife 
love  is  that  alone  which  becomes  the  Deity,  And 
there  are  three  period''  in  which  this  love  may  be 
confider'd  ;  f.rjl^  as  delighting  to  beftow,  in  various 
degrees,  the  capacities  and  opportunities  of  happinefs 
upon  a  world  of  intelligent  creatures  -,  then,  as 
having  a  peculiar  complacenc-j  in  thole  of  his  crea- 
tures who  ijyiprove  the  capacities  and  opportunities 
they  have  receiv'd.  And,  finally,  as  delighting  to 
crown  perfevering  "uirtue  witii  the  higheil  a<:lual  fe- 
liik-j  that  his  wifdom  judges  fit  and  proper.     This 
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is  fuch  an  account  ot  che  L.ove  of  God,   as  gives 
the  greatcflencouragemcnc  to  all  finccre  and  honefb 
Ibuls,  and  to  none  but  fuch.     To  know  v/hether 
i  am   belov'd  of  God  I  have  nothing  elfe  to  do 
but  to  enquire,  whether  I  have  a  p-evailing  love 
to  that  which   is  good.     The  righieom  Lord  lovctb 
righteoufnefs^  his  couritetiance  beholds  the  upright.     The 
love  of  God  terminates  firft  on  things^  and  then  on 
;perfons.     He  loves  the  righteous^  becaufe  he  loveth 
rigbteoiifnefs  •,  fo  far  is  that  notion  from   being  true 
which  reprefents  God  as  firft  abfolutely  determining 
to  make  a  certain  number  of  his  creatures  happy, 
and,  after  that,  by   an  irrefiftible  operation  of  his 
grace,    making   them  holy,    as   the   indifpenfible 
means  of  their  being  happy;  not  to  add,  that  ic 
is  pretty  hard  to  conceive,  what  can  be  meant  by 
holinefs,  and  by  necefllty  of  holinefs  in  the  crea- 
ture, when  the  holinefs  of  God,  as  by  them  de- 
lineated, is  nothing  elfe  but  fovereign  vvill  and  plea- 
fure.     N.  B.  Tho  reafon  will  difcover,  that  in  the 
fame  degree  as  any  man  loves  that  which  is  good, 
he  himfelf  is  belov'd  by  the  beft  of  all  beings,  yec 
the   only   certainty   of  God's  fo   loving   creatures 
whofe  virtues  are  fo  imperfect,  as  to  defign  them 
for  complete  and  everlajimg  felicity,  is  from  Revela- 
tion. 


Senjenth  Corollary, 

§  iS  I  ^HE  truth  of  the  prefent  fcheme  being  fup- 
I,  pos'd,  the  fundamental  duties  of  religion 
(fuch  as  thefe  following,  obedience^  refgnation^  love^ 
gratitude.,  ijnitatio;i^  praxer^  and  glorifying  God)  ap- 
pear plain  and  obvious  in  the  theory,  and  highly  rea- 
fonable  in  the  praftife.  Here  is  one  ground  of  obe- 
dience-. I  do  not  fay,  the  onhj  one;  but  fuch  a  one, 
that,  if  there  were  no  other,  we  (hould  yet  be  in- 
M  2  dif- 
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difpeniibly  oblig'd  to  obey  God  ;  and  now  that 
there  are  other  reaibns  of  obedience  ;  this  Is  a  rea- 
ion  of  that  ufe  and  importance,  that  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlook'd.  For  having  the  utmoft  alTurance 
that  God  ran  never  do  or  command  what  is  not  fit, 
we  from  hence  know  the  fitnefs  of  any  thing  com- 
manded, that  God  hath  commanded  it  -,  when, 
ferhaps,  it  is  not  knowable  in  any  other  way, 
and  being  fure  that  it  is  fit,  upon  fome  account  or 
other,  to  be  commanded,  we  cannot  reafonably 
refufe  to  do  it.  It  it  be  faid,  that,  in  this  cafe, 
we  only  confider  the  command  ot  God  as  the  i7ie- 
{jiuvi  by  which  we  difcover  the  fitnefs  of  the  adion, 
not  as  the  for?nal  reajon  or  motive  by  which  we 
^re  infiuenc'd  in  performing  it  -,  and  fo,  notwith- 
ilanding  we  do  what  is  commanded,  yet  not  doing 
ix  becaufe  commanded,  we  do  it  not  in  obedience 
to  God  i  /  anfiver^  that  this  v/ould  be  very  true, 
if  this  were  our  onl^  inducement  to  theAdion-, 
but  when  there  is  another  reafovahle  inducement^  it  is 
jmpofiible  that  he,  who  hath  a  due  regard  to  the 
one,  fhould  be  regardlefs  of  the  other.  The  in- 
ducement, I  mean,  is  authority  founded  in  the  feve- 
ral  relations  of  Creator^  Preferver  and  Redeetner^ 
which  God  {lands  in  to  us,  and  the  benefits  com- 
municated in  confequence  of  thefe  relations ;  which 
authority  no  one  can  chufe  but  reverence,  who 
does  an  aflion,  becaufe,  from  God's  commanding 
it,  he  believes  it  to  be  fit  •,  for  as  it  is  fit  that  he 
/houlci  have  an  eye  to  the  divine  authority,  fo  the 
cpnfidrration  of  this  fitnefs,  will  have  its  fTiare  of 
influence,  as  well  as  of  the  fitnefs  of  the  aclion  to 
be  commanded,  which  he  infers  from  God's  com- 
manding it.  Whoever  habitually  and  prevailingly 
loves  what  is  fit,  as//,  for  the  fame  rcafon  that  he 
pays  a  cpnftant  regard  to  on,e  fort  of  fitnefs,  will  do 
?he  fame  to  another^  and  tp  that  moft,  which  is 
paoft  fie  j  as  nothing  can   be  more  fic  than  that  we 
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ibould  do  Vv'hatever  God  IvatU  hath  commanded, 
becaufe  he  hath  commanded  ir,  and  not  mcreU  bc- 
caufe,  he  having  commanded  k',  we  are  latisfied 
cf  its  being  fit,  that  is,  conducive  to  ibme  valuable 
end.  And,  much  lefs^  merely  becaufe  of  the  pro- 
mife  or  tbreatning  annex'd  to  the  command.  It  I 
have  refpcd  merely  to  thefe,  or  io  much  more 
t.o  thefe  than  to  any  other  motive,  that  no  other 
motive,  without  thefe,  would  be  effcdlual,  every 
body  fees  that  it  is  not  the  aulborily  of  God  that 
fways  me,  or  not  principally  ;  but  bope^  or  fear  of 
being  made  happy  or  miferable  by  his  power  j  and 
fo  what  I  do,  is  not  really  out  of  obedience  to 
God,  and  for  confcicnce  fake.  So  little  reafon  have 
they  to  triumph  in  the  piety  of  their  fentimenrs, 
who  refolve  all  obligations  into  the  ivill  of  God., 
and,  when  they  come  to  explain  themfelves,  give 
us  to  know  they  mean  not  the  will  of  God,  as  fig- 
nifying  ivhat  he  would  have  us  do.,  but  what  he  in- 
tends io  do  by  way  of  reward  and  punifhment,  to 
which  we  may  add,  that  there  is  no  fuch  immediate 
connexion  between  a  refpeft  io  f  If  niteref.,  and  to 
the  authority  cf  God.,  in  the  performance  of  one 
and  the  fame  a6lion,  as  there  is  between  a  refpecl 
to  ih^  ft nefs  of  an  adion  to  be  commanded  fhow- 
evcr  we  come  to  be  inform'd  of  that  fitnefs)  and 
a  refpeft  to  the  authority  of  God  commanding  that 
aftion  -,  the  latter  of  which  is  as  apparently  fit  as 
any  thing  can  be  ;  and  as  likely  to  influence  a  pcr- 
fon  who  hath  made  it  a  rule  to  himfelf  always  to 
follow  that  v/hich  is  right.  One  thing  that  proves 
this  connexion  between  a  regard  to  fitnefs,  and  to 
the  authority  of  God,  is,  that  the  chief  if  notci;;/y, 
ground  of  the  fitnefs  of  an  aftion  commanded 
xw^y  fometimes  be  its  being  a  fit,  or  proper  trial  of 
pur  obedience.  After  all-,  it  deferves  to  be  re- 
mark'd,  that  of  thefe  two  frrts  of  obedience,  or 
feather  fyjo  ivay.,  of  CQp.fjdering  the  fame  obedience 
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(viz.  obedience  from  a  fenfe  of  God's  authority, 
and  obedience  from  a  perfuafion  of  the  fitncfs  of 
whatever  God  commands  to  be,  for  fome  good 
reafon  or  other,  done)  the  iatier  feems  dire^ily  and 
immediate^  to  do  mod  honour  to  God,  as  it  im- 
pHes  an  apprehenfion  of  his  always  ading  in  the 
moft  perfeft  manner  ;  the  moft  honourable  appre- 
henfion that  a  creature  can  have  of  his  creator  ; 
while  \\\t  jonnc>\  confider'd  as  a  praftical  acknov/- 
ledgment  of  God's  authority,  or  rightful  power 
to  command,  immediately  fignifies  the  regard 
which  ibe  creature  in  obeying  God,  bccaufe  of 
his  right  to  command,  hath  to  what  is  Jit ^  rather 
than  his  belief  of  God^s  regard  to  it  in  command- 
ing it.  And  therefore,  whichfoever  of  thefe  is  fup- 
pos'd  to  be  moft  acceptable  to  God  (which  muft  de- 
pend upon  the  difpofition  of  the  heait  from  whence 
they  flow)  the,  former.,  as  I  faid,  arguing  the  higheft 
efleem  and  veneration  of  God  himfelf,  is  plainly 
moft  bo  Hour  able  to  him. 

§  2.  Let  a  man  have  this  notion  of  divine  provi- 
dence as  in  every  part  and  ftep  of  it  conducted  by 
the  higheft  reafon,  and  duely  attend  to  it;  and  he 
can  have  no  doubt  concerning  that  rejignation.,  which 
is  his  duty  always  to  pra(5life  towards  the  great  Go- 
vernor of  the  world.  What  more  juft  and  reafon- 
able  than  that  ■!  finite  and  fallible  underfiauding  fhould 
lubmit  to  an  uudtrflanding  that  never  errs ;  and  a 
^e;///liable  to  be  miflcd  and  over-rul'd  by  irregular  in- 
clinations, to  a  -iX'-///  that  is  always  hol\\  and^'////,  and 
good\  and  that  pajfcn  fhould  not  be  permitted  to 
cavil  at  that  which  rea-Ujn  cannot  but  approve? 
To  fit  down  cafy  and  contented,  becaule  we  can 
get  nothing  by  complaining,  is  not  enough.  Did 
^  chance  and  necelTity,  or  humour,  govern  all,  a 
*.  wife  man  for  the  lake  of  his  own  quiet,  would  not 
itruggle  with  his  chain,  buc  endeavour  to  make 
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the  befl:  of  a  liad  matter.  This  is  not  our  cafe  -, 
the  world  is  the  care  of  an  infinitely  wife  and  good 
being.  Our  part,  therefore,  is  to  behave  as  thofe 
whole  refignation  is  voluntary  and  cheerful,  not 
forc'd  •,  or,  if  forc'd,  is  the  efle6l  of  no  other  com- 
pulfion,  but  that  which  proceeds  from  a  full  con- 
vidlion  of  mind,  that  every  thing  is  order*d  for 
the  beft.  This  refignation,  ccsteris  paribus,  will 
be  moft  eafy  to  that  man  who,  as  he  believes  fo, 
frequently  confiders  and  refleds,  that  whatever  is 
done  was  fittefi  to  be  done,  and  that  the  tneafure  of 
this  fitnefs  is  the  tendency  of  all  God's  providential 
difpenfations,  to  promote  xhc  final  happinefs  of  all 
the  fincere  lovers  of  truth  and  goodnefs. 

§  3.  Keeping  the  fame  rule  in  our  hand,  we 
Ihall  be  led  diretlly  into  the  true  notion  of  the 
love  of  God  ;  be  able  to  prove  the  obligation  to  it, 
and  furnifli'd  with  the  moft  certain  mark  and 
token  of  rt.  Tove  to  God  may  be  confider'd  as 
a  love  to  the  character,  or  to  the  perfon.  The  love 
of  God  in  the  former  fenfe,  or  as  charaoferijlical, 
is  the  delight  we  take  in  the  thought  of  an  all-per- 
fecl  being  ;  in  contemplating  the  idea  of  fuch  a 
being,  and  believing  that  this  idea  is  not  a  creature 
of  the  brain  -,  but  a  copy  taken  from  an  original 
really  exifting,  and  poilefs'd  of  greater  perfeclion 
than  the  moft  exacft  copy  can  poffibly  exprefs. 
Moral  excellence  is  that  part  of  the  idea,  which  is 
the  principal  attractive  of  love,  that  which  is  lov'd 
for  its  own  fake,  and  communicates  a  lovelinefs  to 
the  other  perfedions, giving  them  their  beauty  and 
luftre.  The  contemplation  of  an  eternal,  felf-exijlent 
all-knoiving,  all-powerful,  and  omni-prefent  Being,  im- 
mediately excites  admiration,  with  a  fentiment  of  the 
profoundeft  awe  and  reverence.  But  that  this  re- 
verence, this  awe,  and  admiration,  may  have  plea- 
liire  mingled  with  it,  fuch  a  pleafure  in  the  tkeor'^ 
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of  thcfe  pei'fecflions,  as  makes  us  fmcefely  exalt 
and  triumph  in  the  abundant  proofs  we  have  of 
their  real  exiftence^  v/e  murt  have  reafons  to  believe, 
that  the  moll;  abfolute  ferfeullon  in  every  other  kind, 
is  conjoin'd  with  the  moit  perfetl  re^itude  of  will ;  ; 
for  then  our  notion  of  an  eternal  Almighty,  im- 
menfe,  and  omnifcient  Deity,  is  that  of  a  being,  in 
whom  all  thcfe  perfe6lions  have  the  utmoft  value 
and  excellence  they  can  derive  from  the  traeft  and 
nobleft  dire5fwn  of  them.  Eternity  and  immenfityy 
Avichout  hwjoleclge  2x\d  power ^  aPfeftthe  mind  no  o- 
therwife,  than  an  infinite  eternal  Chiios  might  be 
fuppos'd  to  do  ;  together  with  fome  knowledge  and 
power  fuperadded,  without  moral  perfecfions,  they 
caufe  much  the  fame  terror,  as  clouds  big  v/ith 
thunders,  and  lightnings,  and  ftorms,  when  it  is 
not  known  where  they  will  fall.  But  now,  only 
add  moral  reolitiide,  and  the  whole  fcene  is  chang'd^ 
and  what  before  was  'wonderfid  only,  or  dreadful^ 
becomes  amiable  •,  amiable  in  the  fublimeft  and 
moft  extenfive  fenfe,  or  fo  as  to  challenge  a  love 
attended  with  approbation  and  efteem,  and  fup- 
ported  by  it  •,  which  the  moil  diffufive  benevolence, 
not  founded  in  ficnefs,  would  not  do.  We  fhould 
approve  fuch  a  benevolence,  with  Almighty  power 
in  its  retinue,  much  after  the  fame  manner  as  we 
fliould  the  beneficial  operations  of  nature^  were 
nature  imaginM  to  have  had  no  other  parent  but 
?iecelJ:t\. 

%  4,  The  perfonallove  of  the  Deity  (if  T  may  be 
'  allow'd  the  expreflion)  is  the  pleafure  we  have  in 
believing,  that  the  besl  and  moft  beneficent  of  all 
beings  is  the  bappiejl  ;  that  his  beatitude  as  much 
tranfcends  that  of  all  other  beings,  as  his  f?ioral 
^erfe'cTwns  do  dicirs.  There  is  no  room  for  us  ta 
wiih  God  happier  than  he  is,  or  to  wifh  him  the 
ccutviuance  of  his   happinefs  ;  for  his  blefiednefs  is 
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infinite,  unchangeable,  and  everlafting.  But  the 
taought  of  fuch  a  happy  being  may  give  us  plea- 
fure  ;  we  may  rejoice,  with  joy  unlpeakable,  in 
the  eternal  indiflbluble  union  of  love  and  majejiy^  of 
infinite  holinefi  and  unbounded  blcjjednep.  The  ob- 
ligation to  love  God  fas  the  duty  hath  been  now  fit* 
plain'd)  or  to  rejoice  in  the  fulnefs  and  perfection 
of  his  nature,  and  in  the  unrivall'd  greatnefs  and 
permanent  duration  of  his  felicity,  arifes  partly 
from  the  immediate  perception  of  his  lovelinefsy 
and  pardy  from  our  having  partook  of  the  effe^s 
and  emanations  of  his  love.  God  hath  made  us 
capable  of  judging  of  moral  excellence  •,  we  cannot 
exercife  thofe  intelledlual  powers  which  God  hath 
given  us  as  we  ought,  but  we  mud  perceive  that 
every  degree  of  moral  excellence  is  amiable  ;  and 
and  confequently  the  highejl  degree  of  it  moji  ami- 
able -,  that  the  fitteft  conjunction  of  happinefs  is 
with  holinels  i  and  of  the  mod  perfect  happinefs  with 
the  moft  perfect  holinefs  ;  this  v/e  cannot  but  im^ 
mediately  perceive,  if  we  make  a  right  ufe  of  our 
faculties  ;  and  our  obligation  to  this  feems  to  me 
felf- evident.  The  obligation  to  love  God  arifing 
from  the  divine  benefits  I  fhall  confider  prefently. 

§  5.  The  moft  certain  criterion  or  7nark  of  our 
thus  loving  God,  or  delighting  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  a  being  who  always  does  that  v/hich  is 
right,  and  in  the  thought  of  his  happinefs  upon 
that  account,  is  our  approving  and  pradtifing  that 
which  is  right  ourfelves,  according  to  the  meafure  of 
our  capacities.  This  right  temper  and  difpofirion 
of  mind  in  oarfelve?,  is  the  ground  of  our  delight 
in  the  perfedian  and  happinefs  of  the  divine  na- 
ture. For  being  reftored  to  this  excellent  temper, 
w^  are  better  able  to  judge  of  what  is  really  ex- 
cellent and  good,  and  cannot  but  delight  in  it,  and 
in  ciiat  moft  which  is  moft  excellent,  and  there- 
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fore  jnofl  of  all  in  that  God,  whofe  excellencies 
are  without  comparifon  fuperior  to  all.  Our  hearts 
being  rightly  afledled  to  that  which  is  good,  we 
participate  with  the  fupreme  Being  in  his  perfe- 
ctions and  felicity.  We  enjoy  both  at  fecond 
hand,  and,  without  confidering  the  benefits  which 
we  receive  from  him,  or  do  farther  hope  for,  we 
are  wonderfully  refrefh'd  with  the  meditation  of  a 
felf-fufficient,  and  all-fufficient  being,  who,  having 
the  fountain  of  being  and  happinefs  in  himielf, 
can  never  ftand  in  need  of  any  other.  M\  good- 
nefs  cannot  extend  to  thee^  0  Lord  ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
think  thou  art  fo  great  and  happy,  that  all  the 
fervices  of  men  and  angels  can  add  nothing  to  thy 
happinefs  and  glory.  Is  not  this  a  much  better 
account  of  love  to  God  ^.  Does  it  not  give  more 
fatisfad:ion  to  the  reafon  of  our  minds,  and  more 
plainly  (hew  the  neceflity  of  a  holy  life,  if  we 
would  deferve  the  name  of  loven  of  God,  than 
theirs  who  place  the  love  of  God  in  blind  paflions, 
and  confusM  emotions  and  elevations  of  foul,  as  often 
as  they  read,  or  hear,  or  think,  of  Gcd,  and  Cbnjl, 
and  fuch  like  objeds  -,  fuch  emotions  as  the  under- 
ftanding  or  judgment  have  little  or  no  part  in  ; 
and  who,  as  a  diftinguilhing  proof  of  their  love, 
pleafe  themfelves  beyond  meafure,  with  the  fre- 
quency and  length  of  their  devotions,  without  at- 
tending to  the  habitual  temper  of  their  minds, 
or  obierving  what  fruits  their  religion  produces 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives  and  adions .?  This  fort 
of  devotion  borders  fo  nearly  upon  the  jnj/iical, 
and  is  fo  very  like  the  enthufiaftical  raptures  of 
fome  famous  faints  in  the  Romilh  church,  that  one 
would  almoll  fufped:  it  to  have  been  originally 
borrow'd  from  thence, 

§  6.  The  love  of  God  (even  that  which  I  have 
nam'd  ^erfiml)  may   be  diftingui(h*d  into  three 
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kinds,  pure^  inter efled^  and  grateful.^  J^u^'^  ^ove  is 
the  delight  we  have  in  the  perfeaiori  and  happinefs 
of  the  Deity,  from  the  ftlf- recommending  nature 
of  thefeobjeds.  Happinels  fo.  feated  gives  plea- 
fure  to  a  mii)d,  rightly  difpos'd,  as  naturally  as 
light,  the  firfl  of  all  created  teauties,  does  to  the 
eye.  Interejhd  love  is  the  delight  we  take  in  the 
fame  things,  from  the  expedation  of  fome  great 
advantage  that  we  fhall  have  by  them.  'Tis  a 
pleafing  thought  that  the  world  is  the  workman- 
fhip  of  an  all-perfed  Being,  and  the  continual  ob- 
jedl  of  his  wife  and  watchful  providence,  that  this 
God  will  be  our  God,  if  we  make  choice  of  him  as 
fuch,  our  guide  until  de*th,  and  after  death,  our 
exceeding  great  reward.  The  confideration  of 
this  is  a  very  reafonable  ground  of  pleafure  and  fa- 
tisfadion.  Nor  is  this  pleafure,  tho'  it  regards  our 
Qwn  intereft  and  happinefs,  at  all  inconfiftent  with 
what  merits  to  be  call'd  love  to  God,  but  is,  inr* 
deed,  neceffarily  implied  in  the  love  of  indigent 
creatures  •,  infomuch  that  if  we  did  not  defire  the 
favour  of  God,  and  highly  value  the  hopes  of  ob- 
taining it,  if  we  could  be  contented  to  give  up  all 
farther  pretcnfions  to  the  divine  approbation,  and 
to  retire  out  of  being,  without  knowing  and  en- 
joying more  of  God  than  we  have  already  done, 
there  could  not  be  a  furer  fign  that  we  did  not 
love  God  ;  fince  in  the  fame  proportion  as  we  love 
any  perfon,  we  prize  his  friendfhip,  and  ftudy  to 
recommend  ourfelves  to  it.  Grateful  love  is  the 
delight  we  have  in  the  fame  objeds,  from  the 
goodnefs  of  God  already  manifefted  to  us,  and  the 
obligations  he  hath  Jaid  upon  us,  by  his  gifts^  or 
fromifes. 

§  7.  Gratitude  is  nothing  elfe  but  love  awaken*d 
into  ad  by  particular  favours  and  benefits.  Thefe 
are  proper  incentives  to  love ;  and  when  they  prove 
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fo,  love  lofes  its .  own  name,  and  affumcs  that  of 
gratitude.  Ambng  the  many  reafons  we  have  to 
rejoice  that  God  is  the  happiell  of  all  beings,  and 
the  head  and  Lordot  the  univerfe,  this  is  one,  that 
he  hath  been  fo  kipd  and  gracious  to  us.  And 
tho*  the  infinite  difparity  of  condition  between 
God  and  the  creature,  muft  for  ever  put  it  out  of 
our  power  to  return  the  kindnefs  (which  is  what 
gratitude  never  fails  of  doing  where  it  canj  yet  no- 
thing fiij.'!  hinder,  us  from  acknowledging  it  in  e- 
very  proper  w^^js  and  on  every  proper  occafion^ 
particularly  by  religious  and  folemn  thankfgivuig. 
I  am  fenfible  that  fome  allow  of  no  other  founda- 
tion for  gratitude  to  the  Deity  hut  natural  benevo- 
lence. "  We  have  hardly  any  notion  (laith  one*) 
*'*  of  a  good  and  amiable  adion,  but  that  it  pro- 
*';  ceeds  from  this  principle  (i^/z.  a  benevolence  in 
**".  God,  correfponding  to  kind  inftin6ls  in  us.)  If 
"  kindnefs,  or  a  good  difpofition  be  not  the  fpring, 
*Vno  matter  what  the  nature  or  confequence  of  the 
**  adion  be  •,  however  beneficial  it  may  be  to  us, 
*'  we  like  the  b"ing  that  produc'd  it  never  the 
**  better,  wc  don't  think  ourfelves  oblig'd  to  grati- 
*'  tude^  or  imagine  him  anyway  the  more  perfeft, 
*'  as  to  his  moral  charadler,  on  the  account  of  it." 
Moft  furprizing  news !  that  I  fhould  have  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  grateful  to  God,  becaufe  he  had  his  rea- 
fon  for  being  kind  to  me,  tho'  that  realbn  was  not 
borrowed  from  any  merit  of  mine.  This  will  ap- 
pear more  flrange,  when  it  is  confider'd  that  the 
•very  reafon  of  God's  efleeming  what  he  does  for 
his  creatures  to  be  fit,  tho'  not  founded  in  their 
merit,  is  taken  from  their  happinefs  -,  to  which  for 
the  creatures  fake,  not  bis  o'wn  (he  having  no  prof^ 
pe<5l  of  any  accefTion  to  his  own  riches  by  that 
means)  God  delights  to  contribute,  in  every  way, 
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and  to  the  greateft  degree  that  infinite  wifdom  will 
permit.  So  far  is  God's  being  mov*d  by  the  fitnefs 
of  the  thing  from  d'lmimjhing^  and  much  more 
from  annihilating  the  merit  of  his  goodnefs  to  u?, 
that  in  reality  we  can  hardly  frame  an  idea  of  ic 
upon  any  other  foot.  The  being  that  acfts  from 
■pure  benevolence  of  temper^  does  fo  far  afl  like  a 
necelTary  being  ;  his  goodnefs  fheds  abroad  its  in- 
fluences after  much  the  fame  manner  as  the  fun 
fhines,  and  the  water  flows.  *Tis  true  he  knows 
what  he  does,  and  he  wills  the  doing  it,  which  the 
others  do  not.  But  he  wills  ky  not  as  a  rnoral^  but 
a  natural^  agent.  His  benevolence,  in  a  ph^fical, 
not  morale  way,  determines  his  will  to  all  thofe  ac- 
tions, which  to  his  wifdom  appear  neceflary  for  the 
bringing  about  the  greacelt  good,  or  happinefs 
of  the  rational  fyftem  :  not  that  this  greateft  hap- 
pinefs is  efteem'd  by  him  morally  better,  or  fitter 
to  be  chofen  than  their  greateft  mifery  ;  but  only 
is  what  his  inclinations  (of  which  no  account  is  to 
be  given}  lead  him  to  promote. 

§  8.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind,  have  al- 
ways agreed  to  place  the  chief  part  of  religion 
in  the  imitation  of  the  D^ity.  But  we  muft  firft 
know  what  the  duty  is,  denoted  by  this  phrafe, 
the  imitation  of  God,  before  we  can  judge  of  the 
reafonablenefs  of  it,  or  pretend  to  pradtife  it.  The 
imitation  of  God  hath  refpe<5i:  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  aSfion,  or  to  particular  attributes.  This 
principle,  in  all  the  works  of  God,  hath  been  fhewn 
to  be  an  inflexible  regard  to  the  reafon  and  fitnefs 
of  things.  The  univerfal  frame  and  courfe  of  na- 
ture fpeaks  to  the  reafon  of  every  man,  that  there 
is  a  firfl  caufe  of  infinite  power  and  wifdom\  and, 
having  not  the  leaft  ground  to  furmifea  wrong  in- 
clination in  the  Deity,  by  which  he  may  be  mif- 
guided  in  his  judgment  or  choice,  we  conclude 
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without  hcfitation,  that  he  always  fees  what  is  bed 
and  moft  becoming  him  to  do,  and  as  he  always 
fees  this,  fo  is  ever  determir/d  to  do  it.  Would 
we  then  be  like  God  in  this  refped,  we  have  but  this 
one  general  rule  ro  mind,  that  as  God,  without  the 
leall  variablenefs  or  fl:iadow  of  turning,  purfucs 
that  which  his  infinite  wildom  didates  to  be  beit, 
fo  we,  according  to  the  mealure  of  our  abilities, 
diligently  enquire  after,  and  conftantly  prefer, 
throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  our  adticns,  that 
which  appears  befl  to  that  imperfefl  underftanding, 
and  in  that  dimmer  light,  which  our  Maker  hath 
given  us.  The  more  enlarged  and  accurate  our 
judging  faculty,  and  the  more  fagacious  to  difcern 
between  good  and  evil,  the  greater  is  the  refem- 
blance  it  bears  to  the  divine  underftanding.  The 
more  careful  we  are  to  prefsrve  the  fubordination 
of  paflion  to  reafon,  the  nearer  approaches  do  we 
make  to  the  Deity,  who  hath  nopaffionsat  all  to 
miflead  him.  And  finally,  that  which  completes 
our  imitation  of  the  divine  Being,  as  to  the  general 
principle  of  our  conduct,  is  when,  having  fix'd  our 
aim  right,  i.  e.  our  general  purpofe  or  intention 
to  do  nothing  unreafonable,  nor  to  leave  any  thing 
undone  that  is  reafonable  and  fit,  we  keep  as  dofe 
as  we  can  to  this  our  aim  and  purpofe,  not  know- 
ingly and  wilfully  declining  from  it.  We  follow 
the  Deity  in  making  fitnefs  our  rule,  as  he  does, 
and  alfo  hecaufe  he  does  •,  without  which  it  would 
not  be  compleate  imitation,  fince  that  word  does 
not  limply  denote  a  refembL^nce,  but  a  dcfigrt'd, 
Jiudied  refemblance.  Or,  at  leaft,  a  refemblance 
occafion*d  by  a  familiar  converfe  with  the  objed 
of  it,  and  fo  likewife  in  the  common  ?neafure  of 
this  fitnefs,  we  conform  to  the  Deiry.  To  him  the 
meafure  of  this  fitnefs  is  his  own  perfed:  nature, 
the  feveral  natures  of  his  creatures,  and  the  rela- 
tions he  (lands   in  to  them.     In  like  manner,  the 
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me-afure  or  rule  of  fithels  to  the  creature  is  the  na- 
ture he  partakes  of,  and  the  relations  fubfifting  be- 
tween him  and  his  Maker,  and  between  him  and 
his  fellow-creatures.  Is  it  not  undeniable  that  every 
one  who  makes  this  ficnefs  the  meafure  of  his  ac- 
tions, imitates  the  Deity,  endeavouring  to  he  holy 
as  he  is  boI)\  and  perfeci  as  he  is  perfect  ;  perfedl  in 
his  little  fphere^  as  God  is  in  his,  which  is  houndlefs  ? 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  in  all  this  I  talk  very 
ijitelligiUy.  But  whether  they  talk  thus,  or  indeed 
can  do  it,  who  are  in  a  quite  different  way  of  think- 
ing, deferves  to  be  confider'd. 

§  9.  In  the  fit'Jl  place,  what  can  they  mean  by 
the  imitation  of  God  who  believe  God  to  have  no 
other  realbn  of  his  condud;  towards  his  creatures, 
but  arbitrary  ivill  and  pleafiire.  To  abfolute  will  in 
the  Creator,  there  feeems  to  be  nothing  to  anfwer 
on  the  fide  of  the  creature,  but  abfolute  fuhmijfion. 
What  room  can  there  be  for  imitation  unlefs  men 
of  the  mod  obftinate  and  imperious  temper,  whofe 
will  is  their  law,  are  reckon'd  among  the  imitators 
of  God ;  which  I  do  not  find  they  have  yet  been 
even  by  themfelves.  They  have  more  reverence 
for  their  Maker,  than  to  pretend  their  having  learnt 
this  temper  from  him  ;  tho  this  temper,  'tis  to  be 
fear'd,  makes  them  have  the  better  liking  to  thofe 
high  and  rigid  notions,  which  reprefent  God  much 
fuch  a  one  as  themfelves.  Should  it  be  faid  in 
favour  of  this  fcheme,  that  in  never  ading  without 
a  reafon,  we  a6t  according  to  our  nature,  as  cre- 
ated, dependent  beings,  and  in  ading  according  to 
our  nature,  we  imitate  God,  who  ads  according 
to  his,  when  he  fubftitutes  his  -will  in  the  room  of 
all  other  reafons ;  my  anfwer  would  be,  that  I 
fhould  own  this  to  be  very  much  to  the  purpofe, 
if  our  eftimace  of  the  nature  of  God  was  to  be 
taken  from  che  abfolutenefs  of  his  will,  and  not  from 
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the  perfecilon  of  it.  The  independence  of  God 
upon  all  otb^r  beings^  exprefles  his  greatnefs  and 
perfc'flion.  Not  To  the  imaginary  independence  of 
his  will  on  the  reafon2indfit7iefs  of  things.  At  lead, 
it  does  not  feem  fo  to  me. 

§  lo.  Let  us  now  try  whether  thofe  in  the  hette- 
'volent  fcheme  can  come  off  any  better.  After  what 
manner  will  they  explain  the  imitation  of  God,  fo  as 
to  give  a  rational  and  confident  account  of  it? 
The  fupreme  Being,  they  may  fay,  is  an  example 
of  benevolence  to  all  other  intelligent  beings. 
True,  if  his  benevolence  be  any  thing  more  than 
a  natural  inclination.  But  if  this  is  the  befl  can  be 
faid  of  it,  then,  in  giving  the  fiim  total  of  the  di* 
vine  adions,  we  mult  put  it  down  thus,  the  Deity 
alzvays  and  only  follows  inclination.  And  may  not 
the  fenfual,  the  injurious.,  the  revengeful  man  plead 
that  he  follows  his  ?  Notwithfbanding  which,  no 
one  will  prefume  to  fiy  that  fuch  men  are  followers 
of  God.  But  their  inclinations  are  not  like  thofe 
of  the  Deity.  And  can  they  help  that,  as  far  as 
they  are  purely  natural.,  or  even  as  acquir'd  or 
ftrengthned  by  cuftom,  if  in  every  adlion  of  which 
this  cuftom  is  made  up,  they  were  prompted  by 
ibme  inclination  or  other,  which  they  could  not 
refufe  to  obey  ?  But  they  ought  to  have  over-rul'd 
inclination  by  the  force  and  authority  of  reafon. 
I  would  gladly  know  how  •,  fuppofing  inclination, 
in  every  the  lead  movement,  to  be  the  only  excit- 
ing reafon  to  aftion.  And  if  reafon  could  have  done 
this,  and  had  done  it,  reafon  would  then  have  been 
the  principle  of  their  condudt,  and  not  inclination, 
and  in  following  reafn  x.\ity  would  have  departed 
from  the  pattern  fet  them  by  God,  of  all  whofe 
aflions,  the  firfl:  and  mafter-fpring  fif  fomc  .nen 
fay  right)  is  incunalwn.  Yes;  but  his  ini'ination 
is  to  do  good,  in  doing  good,  therefore>  we  imi'":)te 
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God,  tho  ic  be  only  in  obedience  to  reafon,  not  in 
compliance  with  inclination,  in  the  ejfcols  we  do ; 
not  in  the  original  caufe  or  principle  -,  this  in  «j,  be- 
incr  of  a  higher  order  than  in  the  Deity,  if,  while 
we  are  govern'd  by  reafon,  he  is  wholly  led  by  in- 
clination. Which  fmgle  7'ejf  eel  ion  fhould,  methinks, 
be  enough  to  difgrace  this  opinion. 

§11.  Proceed  we  next  to  confider  iht  imitation 
of  God  as  it  refpefts  particular  attributes.     God  is 
juft,  and  true,  and  faithful,  and  good ;  and   in  all 
thefe  charaders,  we  are  to  fethim  before  us  as  the 
great  exemplar  and  original  of  moral  perfedlion ; 
keeping  him  continually  in  our  eye,  fo  as  not  only 
to  be  juft  and  good,  upon  other  grounds  and  mo- 
tives, but  to  ftrive  to  be  fo  with  a  view  of  bearing 
the  i?nage  of  God,  and  being  followers  of  him  as 
dear  children.     In  this  divine  image  the  ruling  fea- 
ture is  iiniverfal  benevolence,  the  lineament  that  is 
mod  obvious  and  lovely,  and  in  which  the  likenefs 
chiefly  confifts.     The  frji  vie'w  of  the  Deity   is 
univcrfal  good,  to  the  produftion  of  which,  in   a 
way  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  intelligent  and  free 
beings,  he  employs  his  infinite  power      Our  power 
is  confin'd  within  narrow  limits:  but  our  cc;/7/j  and 
affeciions  are  more  boundlefs.     We  can  ivifh  hap- 
pinefs  to  every  being  that  is  capable  of  it,  rejoice 
in  every  inftance  of  happinefs  that  comes  to  our 
knowledge  \  and,  the  lefs  we  are  able  to  do  for 
the  benefit  of    mankind,    fhould   think   ourfelves 
more  obliged  not  to  omit  doing  any  part  of  that 
little.     Here  a  thought  comes   in  my  way  ;  what 
title  ih^  felfiJJj  generation  can  have  to  be  called  imi- 

Itaton  of  God  -,  they  who  frankly  declare  that  they 
have  no  affedion  but  for  themfelves,  no  concern 
for  the  inter  eft  of  other  men,  farther  than  their 
own  is  interwoven  with  ir,  fo  that  in  their  moft 
beneficcQt  aiflions  felf-love  only  verifies  the   io/^ 
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froverh^  that  the  fartbeft  wa^  about  is  the  neareji 
way  home  ?  If  nature  and  pra^ke^  in  this  fe<5t  of 
philofophers,  be  not  better  than  principle^  they  will 
be  hard  put  to  it,  to  make  out  their  relation  to  God 
from  likenefs.  While  God  in  creating  and  govern- 
ing the  world,  hath  no  happinefs  of  his  own  in 
view,  but  only  that  of  other  beings,  chiefly  of 
thofe  that  are  intelligent  -,  they  for  their  parts,  tho 
capable  of  propofing,  with  their  own,  the  happi- 
nefs of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  of  concurring 
to  it,  would  never  be  at  the  expence  of  a  wim 
for  the  happinefs  of  others,  were  it  not  as  a  means 
of  their  private  good.  In  any  other  view,  the 
happinefs  of  the  ivhole  worlds  of  their  country^  of 
their  bejl  friends^  is  nothing  to  them.  Say,  ye  i^ 
dolizers  of  felf  where,  in  the  mean  while,  is  your 
imitation  of  the  true  God  ? 

§  12.  It  may  be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  that  the  infi- 
nite dijlance  between  God  and  his  creatures  is  no 
bar  at  all  to  their  imitation  of  him.  And  therefore, 
when  Piifendorf  *  fays,  *^  that  he  does  not  fee 
^'  how  the  fovereign  right  which  God  exercifcs  to- 
*'  wards  his  creatures,  can  be  the  model  of  that 
*'  right  which  ought  to  take  place  between  beings 
*'  naturally  equal  •,  or  how  a  law  that  impofes  on 
^*  men  mutual  obligations  can  pafs  for  an  image 
**  of  the  divine  authority,  eflentially  independent 
^*  of  all  law  and  of  all  obligation  :"  If  hereby 
Jie  would  infinuate  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no 
proper  fimilitude  between  divine  juftice,  goodnefs, 
truth,  and  faithfulnefs,  and  human,  I  think  the 
confiderations  that  have  been  laid  before  the  reader 
in  the  progrefs  of  this  difcourfe  prove  this  to  be  a 
jTiiftake.    Nor  does  the  inequality  of  the  beings,  or 

*  Of  the  law  of  nature  ?nd  nations,  B,  2.  ^  3.  %  5.  Bat' 
jtfyraf's  tranflation. 
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of  ihe'iv  Jiations  in  the  univerfe,  or  the  reflexion  ad- 
ded by  Pufendorfs  annotator,  at  all  affe6l  this  Quef- 
tion.     Are  noz  jfiqeriors,  when  they  behave  worthily 
in  their  ftations,  examfks  to  their  inferiors^  teaching 
them,  in  like  manner,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  theirs  ^ 
And  whatever  difference  there  may  be  in  thtinjlancei 
^nd  occafions  of  exercifing  any  virtue,  where  ihcge* 
jieral  foundation  of  a^ion  is  the  fame,  the  fame  virtue 
exemplified  in  any  one  cafe,  is  juft  ground  of  imi- 
tation in  every  other,  how  widely  diftanc  fo  ever  ic 
may  be,  as  long  as  thefe  diflimilar  cafes  areobjefts 
of  the  fame  virtue.     "  Mr.  Barheyrac  may  there- 
"  fore,  if  he  pleafes,  call  it  an  important  refleflion, 
"  but  to  me  ic  appears  triflings  that  there  are  ma* 
"  ny  adts  of  human  jujlice  which  cannot  agree  to 
"  God,  becaufe   of  the  excellence  of  his  nature. 
"  Such  are  a   great  number  of  a6ls  of  univerfal 
'■'■  juJlice ',  and  thofe  o^  particular  jujlice,  which  re- 
"  gulate  contradls  invented  for   a  fupply   to  the 
**  wants  and  neceflities  of  life.     Who  would  dare, 
*'  for  example,  to   reafon    thus,    pay  your  debts 
"  becaufe  God  pays  his  ;  be  grateful,  becaufe  God 
"  is  to  thofe  who  have  done  him  good  j  obey  your 
*'  fovereign,    becaufe  God  obeys  his    fuperiors; 
*'  honour  your  parents,  becaufe  God  honours  his. 
*'  Are  not    thefe  reafonings  manifeftly  abfurd  ?'* 
They  are  fo :  and  the  more  manifeft  the  abfurdity 
of  fuch  reafonings,  the  more  needlefs  was  the  re- 
mark.    But    what  then  ?    becaufe  in  the  particu* 
Jar  injiances,  there  is  no  refemblance,  does  it  fol- 
low,   there   is    none  in   the  virtue  that   governed 
the  adiion  ?     A  fteddy  purpofe  to  make  the  reafon 
of  things  our  rule,  agreeably  to  the  example  of 
the    creator    of   all   things,    and  fountain  of  all 
perfediion,    and    on    no   account    whatfoever,    to 
break    in   upon    right   and  order,  will   have    that 
influence  upon  a  man,  as  to  engage  him  to  pay 
his  creditors  what  he  owes  them  i  if  he  is  able,  to 
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be  grateful  to  his  benefaftors,  obedient  to  his  pa- 
rents and  civil  governors,  ^c.  And,  in  that  virtue 
which  difcovers  iclelf  in  an  uninterrupted  courfe  of 
thefe  and  all  other  virtuous  aflions,  he  will  Iruly, 
tho  i?nj)erfe^ly,  imitate  the  great  author  of  his  ex- 
iftence. 

§  13.  As  to  Bifhop  Ct{tnberland*s  *  obfervation, 
"  that  we  muft  firft  know  what  juftice  is,  before 
"  we  can  diftindly  know  that  juftice  is  to  be  af- 
"  crib'd  to  God,  and  that  his  juftice  is  to  be  kept 
*'  in  view  by  us  as  our  example  :  becaufe,  we 
"  cannot  know  God  by  an  immediate  intuition  of 
"  his  perfections,  but  by  the  effe£ls  firft  known 
*'  from  fenfe  and  experience ;"  I  grant  the  truth 
of  it  fo  far  as  this,  that  we  muft  \i2,vtfome  know- 
l«3ge  of  effeols  before  we  can  have  any  knowledge 
of  2ifirfi  caufe,  but  that  our  whole  knowledge  of 
the  perfections  of  the  firft  caufe  is  immediately  de- 
duc'd  from  eff^eCts,  I  deny  ;  having,  I  think,  prov'd 
the  contrary  in  this  ejfay  -,  viz.  that  being  informed, 
from  a  furvey  of  the  works  of  nature,  of  the  power 
and  wifdom  of  their  author,  we  are  able  from  his 
wifdom,  to  demonftrate  his  moral  perfections,  from 
which  we  are  fupplied  with  an  additional  proof  of 
the  law  of  nature ^  and  the  moCl  perfeCt  pattern  for 
our  imitation. 

§  14.  A  learned  divme  -f"  is  pleas'd  to  exprefs 
himfelf  on  this  fubjeCl  in  the  following  manner. 
*'  There  is  fomething  previous  to  imitating  of 
*'  God,  and  more  acceptable  to  him,  which  is  o- 
"  beying  him.  Otherwife,  the  duties  of  the  firft 
*'  table  would  be  fet  behind  the  fecond.  We 
"  may  endeavour  faintly  to  imitate  God  in  our  be- 

*  Proleg.  to  his  difcourfe  of  the  law  of  nature.  $  6. 
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*'  nevolence  toward  man ;  but  the  love  of  God, 
"  and  all  the  duties  which  a  creature  owes  imme- 
"  diately  to  his  Creator,  are  the  prior  duties,  and 
*'  they  are  more  ftriftly  and  properly  the  bufinefs 
"  of  every  creature,  than  imitating  God.  To  imi- 
**  tate  his  example,  is  paying  him  a  dutiful  re- 
"  fped  -,  but  fubmitting  to  his  authority  in  all 
"  things,  is  moft  highly  honouring  him,  and  fhews 
"  the  profoundeft  reverence,  refignation  and  hu- 
*'  mility."  My  general  remark  here  is,  that 
the  comparifon  is  not  jujlly  Jlated ;  which,  when 
fairly  made,  is  not  between  benevolence  to  man 
(which  is  but  one  particular  injlajjce  of  imitation, 
and  a  duty  of  the  fecond  table)  and  obedience  to  God 
in  general,  but  between  a  proper,  thorough,  imita- 
tion of  God,  and  a  fmcere  univerfal  obedience. 
When  the  matter  is  thus  proposed,  there  are  two 
or  three  things,  about  which,  I  fanfy,  there  will 
be  no  controverfy,  viz.  that  imitation  and  obe- 
dience, are  both  alike  neceflary,  being  indifpenii- 
bly  requir'd  by  the  law  of  reafon,  and  infeparable 
from  the  charader  of  a  good  man,  that  one  of 
thefe  cannot  exift  without  the  other,  imitation  with- 
out obediencfe,  or  obedience  without  imitation,  and 
that,  in  both  thefe,  we  honour  God  and  are  accepted 
by  him.  Thefe  things,  I  imagine,  will  not  be 
difputed.  The  quejlion,  therefore,  that  remains  muft 
be,  which  of  thefe  is  prior  to  the  other,  moft  ac- 
ceptable to  God,  and  does  moft  highly  honour 
him  ?  I  think,  imitation.  Imitation  is  prior  to  obe- 
dience. My  reafon  for  aflerting  this  is,  that  to  obey 
God,  prefuppofes  our  having  made  a  right  ufe  of 
our  intelledual  powers  and  faculties,  the  refult  of 
which  is  a  conviulion  chat  God  hath  given  us  a  law 
which  we  are  bound  to  obey,  and  a  refolution  to 
obey  it.  Now  in  this  right  ufe  of  our  faculties, 
we  evidently  imitate  the  fupreme  of  all  beings  who 
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conftantly  exerts  his  mod  perfefl  knowledge  and 
power  after  the  moft  pcrfedi  manner. 

§  15.  I  hope  too,  one  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
imitation  is  more  acceptable  than  obedience,  if  all 
that  is  acceptable  in  this  latter  be,  when  traced  to^ 
its  original^  borrowed  from  the  former ;  which  is 
really  the  cafe.  That  which  gives  an  a(fl  of  obe- 
dience its  whole  worth  and  fignificancy,  is  the 
temper  and  pofture  of  the  mind  in  performing  it ; 
a  right  affedlion  towards  truth  and  goodnefs.  And 
what  is  there  fo  like  God^  in  the  imitable  part  of 
his  nature,  as  fuch  a  temper  of  foul?  And,  for 
what  this  author  faith  that  the  love  of  God  is  a 
prior  duty  to  imitation,  if  he  means  to  all  imita- 
tion of  him,  it  is  certainly  falfe.  The  love  of  God 
which  is  charaderiftical  (i.  e.  a  love  of  goodnefs, 
efpecially  as  exilling  after  the  moft  tranfcendent 
manner  in  Godj  being  the  nobleft  imitation  of  him, 
and  that  which  either  includes,  or  draws  after  it, 
every  thing  that  comes  under  the  name  of  imita- 
tion. If  he  means  that  it  is  prior  to  fome  particular 
and  outward  adts  of  imitation  ;  tho'  this  be  true, 
it  makes  nothing  to  his  purpofe,  proving  no  more 
than  this,  that  one  imitation  of  God  is  prior  to  ano- 
ther ;  inivard  to  outward^  a  fimilitude  of  fpirit  to  a 
fimilitudeofcondufl.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  than 
that  love,  as  the  principle  of  obedience,  muft  be 
prior  to  that  obedience  which  flows  from  it. 

§  16.  That  imitation  more  highly  honours  God 
than  obedience,  is,  if  polTible,  ftill  more  evident.  For 
only  confider  the  dire^  and  immediate  language  of 
one  and  of  the  other.  Obedience  diredly  and  pro- 
perly refpe6ts  the  authority  and  power  of  God  ; 
jfnitation  his  wijdoni  and  goodnefs.  And  which  is 
moft  honourable  to  God,  the  acknowledgment  of 
his  having  the  command  of  all  other  beings,  or  that 

he 


he  is  infinitehj  more  excellent  than  they  ?  Would  it 
not  be  much  more  for  the  honour  of  a  prince  to 
have  it  faid  that  his  fubjeds,  in  every  part  of  his 
dominions,  made  it  their  higheft  ambition  to  he 
and  do  hkehim,  as  far  as  the  difparity  of  circum- 
ftances  would  admit,  believing  that  in  the  fame 
proportion  as  they  advanc'd  in  the  imitation  of 
their  fovereign,  they  fliould  advance  in  perfedlion 
and  happinefs,  than  that  they  obey'd  him  with  aa 
implicit  refignation,  never  prefuming  to  controul 
or  difpute  any  of  his  commands  ?  The  inflrudion 
to  be  drawn  from  hence  is,  that  tho'  every  way  of 
confidering  the  divine  Being  yields  great  advan- 
tage ;  which  is  a  very  good  reafon  why  we  fliould 
not  forget  him  under  any  character  and  relation, 
as  particularly  that  of  our  rightful  and  Almighty  So- 
vereign ;  yet  our  thoughts  fliould  be  mod  fre- 
quently converfant  about  the  moral  attributes  oi  God^ 
whether  as  the  rule  to  which  every  part  of  his  go- 
vernment of  the  world  is  conform'd,  or  the 
■pattern  which  we  are  to  follow,  and  to  come  as 
near  as  we  can,  that  we  may  have  more  of  the 
light  of  it  deriv'd  into  our  converfation  to  make 
\l /hine  before  men.  By  repeated  contemplation  wc 
may  grow  more  intimately  acquainted  with  thefe 
perfed:ions  •,  be  more  fenfible  of  their  beauty,  and 
feel  their attra(5live  influence;  the  confequence  of 
which  will  be,  that  knowing  God  better,  in  thofe 
things  which  are  his  very  nature  as  a  j?ioral  agenty 
we  (hall  love  and  refemble  him  more  •,  upon  the 
fame  account  as  we  fhall  be  transform'd  into  his 
perfed:  image,  when,  in  the  fublime  language  of 
infpiration,  we  (hall  fee  hirn  as  he  is,  and  face  to 
face.  The  more  we  place  our  religion  in  the  love 
and  imitation  of  God,  the  lefs  will  the  danger  be 
of  our  omitting  the  iveighlier  matters  of  the  law^ 
judgment^  mercy,  and  truth,  and  fliuffling  into  their 
room,  a  feigned  f^inftityof  behaviour,  and  punc- 
tuality 
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tuality  in  fomc  outward  forms  of  devotion,  which 
will  never  atone  for  the  want  of  a  good  and  hoiieft 
heart,  and  the  fubftantial  virtues  of  a  chriftian 
life. 

§  17.  Trayr^  by  i\\\s  rule  of  fitnefs,  may  fee m 
to  be  excluded  from  being  a  neceflary  part  of  re- 
ligion. "  For  he  that  afks  is  worthy  to  receive 
*■'-  what  he  afks,  or  he  is  not  worthy.  If  worthy, 
"  he  will  receive  it  tho'  he  doth  not  afk  •,  if  not 
"  worthy,  tho'  he  afk,  he  will  not  receive  *.'*  The 
fallacy  of  which  argument  lies  in  ft^ppofing  what 
ought  to  have  been  proved  ;  that  there  is  no  ante- 
cedent fitnefs  in  prayer.  For  if  there  are  feveral 
confiderations  which  (hew  it  fit  that  creatures,  cir- 
cumftanc'd  as  we  are,  fhould  pray  to  God,  then 
it  cannot  befit  that  God  fhould  make  nodifi^erence 
between  thofe  who  wholly  negleft  prayer,  and 
thofe  that  are  conftant  and  devout  in  the  difcharge 
of  their  duty  :  nor  can  the  former  be  worthy  of 
the  favours  of  heaven  in  the  fame  fenfe  that  the 
latter  are  fo,  not  being  in  a  right  difpofitionto  re- 
ceive them.  Prayer,  regularly  perform*d,  and 
with  attention  of  mind,  fuppofes  and  promotes  the 
true  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  an  habitual  regard  to 
the  prefence  and  providence  of  God  -,  a  fincere 
endeavour  after  thofe  things  which  we  make  the 
fubjeft  of  our  prayer  ;  of  thofe  chieji'j  which  in  our 
prayers  we  acknowledge  to  be  of  thegreatejl  impor- 
tance ',  and,  finally,  a  kind  and  friendly  difpofition 
towarc^  our  fellow-creatures.  The  knowledge  of 
ourfelves,  among  other  things,  includes  the  know- 
ledge of  our  unworthinefs,  and  of  our  weaknefs, 
and  indigence  ;  of  all  which  prayer  is  a  plain  ac- 
kncusledgement ;  the  more  neceflary,  becaufe  with- 
out  putting  ourfelves  in  mind  of  thefe  humbling 
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truths,  we  might  be  apt  in  the  pride  of  our  hearts 
to  forget  them  j  and,  for  want  of  refieding  upon 
them,  to  behave  unfuitably  to  our  real  chara6ter 
of  infirm,  neceflltous,  and  finful  creatures,  who 
have  nothing  they  can  challenge  in  the  way  of  ex- 
change from  the  hand  of  God,  and  neither  enjo-^y 
nor  can  do,  any  thing  without  him. 

§  1 8.  By  the  fame  means  the  mind  is  render'd 
more  attentive  to  the  prefence  of  an  invifible  God, 
and  to  his  providence,  both  univerfal  and  fpecial, 
direfting  and  ordering  all , things  without  us,  and 
operating  upon  our  minds.  Who  have  the  moft 
ftedfaft  belief  of  a  fuper-intending  providence, 
and  reliance  upon  it,  tbey  who  live  without  prayer, 
or  they  who  would  as  foon  choofe  to  be  without 
their  necelTary  food  ?  Were  the  petitionary  part  of 
divine  worfhip  to  be  laid  a  fide,  thankfqiving  would 
not  continue  long  after:  for  what  more  natural 
than  not  to  refledl  on  our  having  received  every  thing 
from  the  bountiful  hand  of  God  when  we  ajk  no- 
thing of  him  ?  To  be  unaffeded  with  the  effufions 
of  God's  paternal  goodnefs  on  the  creation,  and 
look  upon  all  that  happens  in  the  common  train 
of  events,  with  the  fame  indifference  as  if  the 
whole  proceeded  from  an  undefigning  caufe?  The 
unavoidable  eficdl  of  all  which  will  be,  that  we 
fhall  neither  enjoy  the  fatisfadtion  in  what  we  have 
that  we  fhould  otherwife  do,  nor  trouble  ourfelves 
about  the  ufe  we  make  of  it.  Prayer  is  fo  far 
from  fuperfeding  our  own  care  and  induftry,  as  to 
be  one  of  the  molt  powerful  arguments  and  in- 
centives to  them.  For,  I  hope,  we  are  none  of  us 
io  unreafonable,  to  pray  that  God  would  do  all 
while  we  fit  ftill  and  do  nothing  ;  that  is,  that  he 
would  do  both  his  own  part,  and  ours  too  ;  and  pud 
us  in  poirefTion  of  all  the  blelTings  we  need,  without 
our  making  ufe  of  the  moft  likely  means  to  ob- 
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tain  them.     The  only  conftrudlion  that  a  reafonable 
prayer  will  bear,  is  that  God  would  fucceed  our  beji 
endeavours  ;    which    fhews  that   in  every    prayer, 
there  is  a  virtual  promife  of  vigilance  and  activity 
on  our  part,  according   to  the  nature  and    impor- 
tance of  the  things  defir'd.     A   man  would  be  a- 
Iham'd  to  pray    every  day,  deliberately  and  feri- 
oufly,  for  his  daily  breads  who  by  idlenefs  and  ex- 
travagance took  the  certain  way    to  make  or  keep 
himfelf  poor  -,  to  pray  that  God  would  give  him  his 
grace  to  lead  a  virtuous  and  ufeful  life,  who  would 
not  be  at  the  leaft  pains  to  praftife  any  one  virtue, 
to  deny  any  one  vitious  inclination,  or  to  obferve 
any  one  rule,  tho'  never  fo  necefTary,  for  the  era- 
dicating of  evil  habits,  or  planting  of  good.     And 
for   the    tendency  which  mens  praying   with  and 
/crone   another,  hath    to  beget  and  cherifliyoaW 
affe^ions^  they   need  only  confult  their  own   reafon 
and   experience.     Does  not  joint  and  mutual  inter- 
ceffion  to  the  Co?nmon  Parent  of  mankind,  and  in  a 
peculiar  fenfe  the  Father  of  jull  and  good  men,  dif- 
fofe  as  well  as  leach  them,  to   look  upon  one  ano- 
ther as  brethren^  and  at  the  fame  time   widen  both 
their   views  and  their   affe^iom  ?  How  could  any 
one,  without   being  challeng'd  for  it  by  his   own 
mind,  recommend  others  to  the  favour  and  com- 
pafTion   of  the  Deity,  and  himfelf  refufe  to   give 
them  any  afliftance,  or  perform  the  leaft  office  of 
humanity  for   them,  how  much  foever   needed  ? 
For  fhould  all  be   thus    backward   to  lend  their 
"helping  hand  (as  all  may  with  as  much  reafon   as 
any   one  perfon  can)  how  fhall  they  be  fuccour*d, 
in    many  cafes,  v^iihoux.  d.  miracle  ?  which,  accord- 
ing   to    the  true   intent   of  our   prayers   one    for 
another,    we  do  not    beg  ;    the   meaning  of  our 
prayers  for   others  being  no  more  than  this,  that 
God,  in  the  ordinary  courfe   of  his   providence, 
Avculd  direft  things  jn  their  favour,  and   fo  influ- 
ence 
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ence  the  minds  of  men,  that,  as  far  as  they  can 
be  mutually  helpful  to  one  another,  they  may 
be  excited,  each  according  to  his  feveral  ability, 
to  contribute  to  the  publick  good.  Thefc  con- 
fiderations,  with, others  that  might  be  mention'd, 
Ihewing  the  ftnefs  of  prayer  (at  leaft  in  the  pre- 
fent  (late  of  things)  do  at  the  fame  time  prove 
the  mcejjit'j  of  it,  if  we  would  pleafe  that  fove- 
reign  Being  who  does  what  is  fit  himfclf,  and 
cannot  but  require  it  from  his  reafonable  creatures. 

§  19.  To  demonftrate  the  fitnefsof^/(?n/)7V;^  Go^, 
and  apprehend  the  defign  of  God  in  exading  this 
tribute  from  us,  nothing  more  is  necefTary  than 
to  explain  the  terms.  It  is  the  glory  of  God  that  he 
ij,  and  hath^  and  does^  every  thing  that  can  enter 
into  the  notion  of  an  infinitely  ^eat^  and  perfeoi, 
and  happ-j  Beings  that  he  gives  all,  and  receives  m- 
tbing.  His  Majefty  is  not  like  that  of  earthly 
princes,  which,  for  the  moft  part,  arifes  from 
things  without  them,  fuch  as  fumpiiwus  palaces,  a 
crowd  of  courtiers,  attendants,  and  guards,  a  great 
deal  of  ftate  and  ceremony,  and  other  like  things 
which  make  2,  feeming  dijiin^ion  bttv/eQn  the  prince 
and  the  fubje6l,  where,  very  often,  there  is  not 
the  leaji  real  one  ;  and  have  their  chief  ufe  from 
fupplying  the  place  of  true  grandeur  and  majefty. 
To  glorif'j  God  is  to  think  of  him  as  he  is,  and  to 
love  him,  in  proportion  to  our  capacities,  as  he  de- 
ferves.  Of  our  going  beyond  the  truth  there  is  no 
danger,  but  only  of  our  falling  vajily  Jhort  of  it. 
Were  there  but  one  reafonable  creature,  this  would 
be  his  dut-j  and  happinefs,  to  turn  his  eyes  towards 
this  glorious  fun,  and  gaze  for  ever  on  his  beauty 
and  brightnefs.  This  is  the  firji  part  of  the  idea 
of  glorifying  God,  or  rather  the  firfi  jlep  to  it. 
^henest,  and  that  which  moft  pro^erl^  and  fo)-'-. 
pally  conftitutes  the  duty,  is  when  intelligent  be- 
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ings  take  the  moft  efFeflual  courfe,  to  tejl'ify  their 
own  juft  fenfe  of  a  Deity  one  to  another,  and  to 
excite^  and  cherijh^  and  improve^  one  in  another, 
the  fame  worthy  apprehenfions  of  God,  and  pre- 
dominant affedlions  towards  him.  He  glorifies 
God  inofl^  whofe  words  and  adlions  are  beft  cal- 
culated to  propagate  right  and  honourable  notions 
of  the  Deity,  and  correfpondent  difpofitions  of 
mind  towards  him.  From  whence,  by  the  way, 
let  me  obferve,  that  an  aElive  life  appears  to  be  or- 
dinarily preferable  to  a  life  of  laz'^  retirement^  and 
barren  contemplation  j  and  to  be  really  more  perfeul. 
ConfeJfTion  of  the  truth,  and  zeal  to  promote  it  ; 
folemn  and  publick.  adts  of  worfhip  •,  a  reverent 
life  of  the  name  of  God  in  our  common  difcourfe, 
and  (may  I  not  fayj  above  all  the  reft,  a  regular, 
ufeful,  and  holy  life,  are  all  comprehended  under 
the  general  expreflion  of  glorifying  God,  being  ap- 
parently neceflary  to  maintain  and  fpread  the  know- 
ledge and  love  of  God  in  this  part  of  his  reafonable 
creation.  Among  thefe  means,  it  is  not  with- 
out reafon,  that  I  have  given  the  preheminence 
to  a  ufeful  and  good  life.  The  greateft  perfon 
that  ever  liv*d  upon  earth  hath  told  us,  herein  is 
God  glorified  that  we  hear  inuch  fruit  ;  [o  (faith  he} 
fhall  ye  he  tny  difciples.  Glorious  chara6ler  of  a  difciple 
of  Chrifi,  that  he  is  one  that  abounds  in  the  fruits  of 
righteoufnefs  and  goodnefs !  Can  any  thing  be  more 
for  the  glory  of  the  mafier,  than  to  make  this  a 
mark  of  his  difciples,  leaving  them  an  example 
that  they  fhould  follow  his  fteps  ?  or  of  the  difci- 
ple than  to  follow,  obey,  and  imitate  fuch  a  mafter. 

§  20.  Whoever  attends  to  what  hath  been  now 
faid  to  explain  the  duty  of  glorifying  God,  cannot 
miftake  the  defign  of  God  in  requiring  it.  It  is  a 
moft  certain  truth  that  God  made  all  things,  even 
|he  whole  franie  of  heaven  and  earth,  for  his  own 
.  -i-i  (i  glory  i 
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glory,  that  is,  fo*  as  that  they  might  be  vifibly  a- 
dapted  to  lead  up  the  intelligent  obferver  to  l\itfirji 
Caufe\   to  excite  in  the  mind,  the  moft  elevated 
thoughts  of  God,  and  to  imprefs  thole  fentiments 
of  awe,  and  reverence,  and  delight,  which  are  fuita- 
ble  to  his  infinite  perfe6lions.     He  made  intelligent 
beings  to   glorify  him  in  an  a5iive  manner.     Not 
that  he  needed  or  fropoi\l  the  glory  refulting  from 
the  works  of  creation,  or  from  the  praifes  and  ado- 
rations of  the  intelligent  part  of  it,  to  complete  his 
own  happinefs.     He  was  not  mov'd  by  the  defire  of 
/(2;»d' as  the  children  of  men  many  times  are,  in  their 
greareft  and   moft  fhining   aftions  ;  who,  without 
confidering  that  in  fuch  an  a<5tion,  they  fhall  dif- 
charge  their  own  duty,  and  be  ufeful  to  mankind,  and 
being  urg'd  by  this  reflection,  think  of  nothing 
but  the  renown  it  will  procure  them,  and  how  their 
names  will  be  mention'd  with  honour,    by  thofe 
that  are  ftrangers  to  their  perfons,  and,  as  they 
flatter  themfelves,    by  remote   pofterity.     Such  a 
defire  of  fame,  for  its  own  fake,  may  be  the  infir- 
mity of  great  minds,  but  ftill  it  is  an  infirmity,  and 
therefore    not    confiftent    with   a   perfedl   nature. 
Alas!   what  are  the  applaufes  of  a  world,  of  ten 
thoufand  worlds,  to  him  whofe  greatnefs  and  glory 
is  all  inherent  in  himfelf,  and  independent  of  any 
other  being  ?    What  are  their  united  praifes  to  the 
ftngle  approbation  of  his  own   eternal  mind  ?     He 
hatha  more fo lid  and  divine  fatisfa^ion  in  himfelf 
than  to  be  capable  of  delighting  in  a  found  or  a 
fhadow.     All  that  God  does,  and  all  that  he  would 
have  his  creatures  do,  is  fit,  and  he  does  it,  and 
would  have  them  do  it,  hecaufe  it  is  fit  \  and  for- 
afmuch  as  this  is  for  the  glory  of  God  that  he  doei* 
that,  and  nothing  elfe  but  that  which   is  fit  for  a 
being  of  infinite  power,  wifdom,  and  goodncfs,  to 
do,  and   becaufe  it   is  highly  fit,  that  reafonable 
creatures  ihould  think,  and  fpeak,  and  ad:  in  that 
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manner  which  is  molt  for  the  glory  of  God  ;  in 
this  fenfe  God  may  be  faid  to  delign  his  own  glory, 
maierially  confider^d^  or  what  declares  and  fhews 
forth  his  ejfential  glory ;  but  not  any  glory  without 
himfelf  that  terminates  his  view.  It  is  very  true, 
that  a  great  deal  of  glory  wjll  redound  from  the 
works  of  God  to  their  Creator,  yea,  and  farther, 
that  he  expeds  fuch  of  his  creatures,  as  can  do  it, 
fliould  ferve  and  glorify  him.  But  as  for  the  glory 
that  redounds  from  his  work^,  it  is  a  necelTary 
appendage  of  their  being,  much  after  the  fame 
manner  as  a  noble  produdlion  in  any  art  is  an  ho- 
nour to  the  artificer.  The  work  of  the  Lord  is  glo- 
rious, and  *tis  glorious  becaufe  expreflive  of  the 
idea  or  platform  of  it  in  his  own  mind ;  and  as 
thus  agreeing  with  his  defign,  he  cannot  but  ap- 
prove if,  it  is  really  lovely  and  beautiful.  And 
if  God  challenges  the  fervice  and  praifes  of  his 
creatures,  it  is  not  that  he  reaps  any  advantage 
from  them,  or  delights  in  them  for  their  own  fake, 
but  becaufe  it  is  fit  and  reafonable,  and  for  the  be- 
nefit and  happinefs  of  the  creature,  that  he  (hould 
ferve  and  worfhip  the  Creator,  and  becaufe  what 
is  fit,  and  becoming,  and  produ«5live  of  pleafure 
and  happinefs,  God  who  is  a  lover  of  truth,  and 
order,  and  of  jfiankind^  cannot  but  approve,  and, 
as  the  wife  Governor  of  the  world,  commaKd,  un- 
der pain  of  his  difpleafure. Upon  the  whole,  fince 

we  can  have  no  realbn  to  doubt  of  the  truth  of 
that  notion  which  bejl  confults  the  honour  of  the 
divine  perfeftions,  hejl  agrees  with  the  univerfal 
fenfe  of  mankind,  and  is  bejl  adapted  to  promote 
the  caufe  of  virtue  and  religion,  and  to  anfwer  the 
moft  difficult  queftions  on  the  fubjedt  of  creation 
and  providence  ;  I  take  leave  to  conclude,  that  wif- 
do?n  {'and  not  arbitrary  will  or  blind  inclination)  is 
the  Jirjl  faring  of  aliion  in  the  Deity. 
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